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The Gospel for National bite 


ig 7 T was among the pagan peoples that I learned that 
BG equality before God of all men, which I count to be 
the chief treasure which I have honestly made my own 
in a lifetime. We assume without much thought that our race 
and our nation is the superior one on earth. Or is it that with 
a common humanity we have developed ourselves under supe-_ 
rior conditions to others? Given the proper environment most 
' men rise to a high plane, whether the negro or the yellow or the 
white man. A temperate climate has much to do with it, backed 
by the heritage of the ages. Consequently, we may never glory 
in our national exploits and advancement as if they were our own 
unaided accomplishment. Mere nationalism has become abhor- 
rent to me, as making for strife and dissension. The rule of 
service must be extended from the individual to the nation, so 
that the most highly developed nation must be the servant of 
all, There is no other gospel for national life. 
. Charles Henry Brent, 
In Best Sermons, Book Four, Edited by Joseph Fort Newton. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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EXHIBITS AT THE CONVENTION 


At the close of the business session of 
the G. S. S. A. on Monday afternoon 
Mrs. Mary I..Chamberlain was given a 
few minutes to discuss “Latest Ideas in 
Handwork” and explain the church school 
exhibit. It was a pity that more time 
could not be given to this subject, as the 
collection of posters, scrap-books and 
drawings sent in by the various schools 
as samples of their handwork was ex- 
ceedingly interesting and worthy of close 
scrutiny. The items of the exhibit varied 
all the way from large posters labeled 
“The World for Jesus’ on which had 
been pasted pictures of boys and girls 
in foreign costumes, culled from magazines 
or rotogravure sections, to highly colored 
free-hand drawings by very little chil- 
dren, illustrating very graphically Bib- 
lical incidents such as ‘“The Good Samari- 
tan” or “Daniel in the Lion’s Den.” 
There were prayer books compiled by 
the pupils themselves, in which they had 
written in the simple prayers which ap- 
pealed to them for different occasions. 
Most numerous were the illustrated hymns, 
scrap-cooks made of colored paper, on 
each leaf of which had been pasted some 
picture to illustrate every line, or every 
verse, of such a hymn as “America the 
Beautiful,’ “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” or ‘‘Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind.” It was easy to understand 
how much more a hymn might mean to a 
child who had worked over one of these 
books, and had found for himself a beauti- 
ful photograph of the Rockies to illus- 
trate such a line as “purple mountain 
majesties.”’ 

It was obvious that some of the church 
school students had been given a refresh- 
ing amount of freedom in the development 
of their own ideas. They had been al- 
lowed to draw on life as they knew it 
for their illustrations. A picture of a 
large dish of ice-cream, for instance, with 
a small boy peeking over the table edge 
at it, evidently the advertisement of 
some particularly delicious dessert, had 
been pasted with heartfelt earnestness 
on an orange background to illustrate 
“Lead us not into temptation.” 

A collection of colored drawings by 
children of the Japan Mission was worthy 
of a modern art exhibit. The Oriental 
feeling for line was apparent in almost 
every one. 

The exhibit of the Women’s Missionary 
Association was particularly fortunate 
in the various models of several of the 
mission points. A large wooden model 
of ‘Friendly House” at Sunburst, N. C., 
made for the study of missions at the First 
Church of Worcester by E. H. Meyer, 
was complete even to the stone founda- 
tion and the curtain at the windows. 
Another model which included ‘Friendly 
House”? was a tiny facsimile of Pigeon 
River Valley, made by Mrs. Leroy G. 
Shaw, teacher in the Junior Department 


of the Arlington (Mass.) church school. 
The little winding river was made of glass, 
the mountain sides were covered with 
thick foliage and dotted with cabins, and 
there were teams climbing up the roads, 
and even a diminutive train loaded with 
lumber on the railroad track. 

There was also a large pasteboard model 
of Dojin House, and, perhaps most at- 
tractive of all, a model of the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace surrounded by an at- 
tractive green lawn and with roses grow- 
ing on the trellis over the front door. 

The Divine Paternity House of New 
York City, a Universalist settlement on 
the East Side, had an attractive collec- 
tion of photographs on view showing all 
phases of the work there. The Washing- 
ton Memorial Church was represented by 
architects’ blueprints and some fine draw- 
ings of the interior, particularly a very 
beautifully tinted sketch of the chancel. 
Finally, the Universalist Publishing House 
had sent down a very complete and up-to- 
the-minute collection of books in charge 
of Mr. Alvar W. Polk. 


* x 


W. U. M. S. OF NEW YORK STATE 


The thirty-third annual Convention of 
the W. U. M.S. of New York State was 
held in the First Universalist Church, 
Syracuse, Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1927, the 
president, Mrs. Alice T. Walker, presiding. 

The corresponding secretary reported 
twenty-three Circles in the state with a 
membership of 621, besides ten members 
at large and twenty-seven life members, 
making a total of 658. There are eleven 
Clara Barton Guilds with a membership 
of 126. One new Guild was organized last 
year at Fort Plain. 

The membership chairman reported the 
deaths during the year of two life members: 
Miss Emily Tolles, Watertown, and Mrs. 
Isabelle Ferris Metcalf, Canandaigua. 

All departmental reports showed much 
interest in the work, and were ordered 
placed on file. 

A report of the Metropolitan Alliance 
was given by Mrs. Arthur W. Grose of 
Brooklyn which was most excellent and 
informing. Mrs. Alice T. Walker in her 
address commended the Circles on their 
loyalty, and asked them to emphasize 
next year the social service work, first 
among the young people of their own 
church, then in their own community. 
She also asked that the Circles make a 
special effort to contribute more gener- 
ously to the Southern Building Fund. 

A Friendship Luncheon was served at 
1 o’clock at which one hundred women 
joined in good fellowship. Mrs. Minnie 
L. Gardiner of Herkimer, president of the 
State Woman’s Aid, was toastmistress, 
and responses were given by Mrs. Alice 
T. Walker, president of the W. U. M. S., 
Mrs. Ida Moulton, Mrs. Seth Brooks, 
Mrs. Arthur Grose, Rev. Harriet Druley 
and Mrs. Edith W. Johnson. 

(Continued on page 1406) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


THE HARTFORD CONVENTION 


O find another Convention as large as the Hart- 
ford Convention, we probably should have to 
go back to Boston, 1899, when the Five Prin- 

ciples were up for discussion. There was a total 
registration of 781, which means an attendance of 
fully 1,200. One hundred and fifty-two of our minis- 
ters, one hundred and fifty-nine of our laymen, be- 
sides State and General Convention officials, attended. 

It was a Convention of good feeling, fine spirit, 
spiritual power. Dr. Shutter said emphatically, ‘It 
is the best Convention I have ever seen in my long 
connection with the church.” 

Differences in the main were stated with dignity 
and good nature. Dr. Perkins said of this, “It was 
a splendid demonstration of the power of people of 
kindred mind through consultation and reflection to 
arrive at satisfactory agreements about matters con- 
cerning which they felt deeply.” 

We emphasize these things because of the fear 
people expressed over what was “going to happen at 
Hartford.”’ There were to be “explosions,” “‘contro- 
versy,” “‘bad feeling,” “harm to the cause.” 

Recognizing this attitude, the Leader began 
months ago dragging out into the light everything of 
discontent or dissatisfaction which it could get hold 
of. It held then and holds now that debate in de- 
nominational matters should not be limited to the 
time of the meetings, but should precede it. It held 
and holds that there is no fact about the conduct of 
our affairs which it is not willing to make known. As 
a result of this policy, in which all of our officials 
gladly co-operated, and as a result of the frank, fine 
statements and addresses of Dr. Lowe and Dr. Etz at 
State Conventions and other gatherings, our people 
came up to Hartford informed and ready to act. 

It was a religious Convention. Many a little 
prayer in devotional meeting or at the opening of the 
main sessions was an example of the purest com- 
munion. Many a short testimony or address bore 
witness of which the speaker seemed all unconscious, 
to his own walk with God. 

The willingness to face questions like birth control 
and the outlawry of war showed the wisdom and 
courage of the Convention. 

It will be long before Universalists will forget 
“Hartford 1927.” 

The influence of the great gathering will go out 


to the farthest confines of our communion, and per- 
haps be felt in many circles which have not known us 
before. 
* * 
HARTFORD HAS SPOKEN 

N no uncertain way, the Hartford Convention 

has spoken on the subject of Christian unity. 

With but one dissenting vote the report of 

the Commission on Comity and Unity and the recom- 

mendations are adopted. The complete story is 

told in this issue of the Leader. It is a story which 

will live in Universalist annals and in the history of 
the Christian Church. 

A tidal wave gaining momentum as soon as the 

report of the Commission was published in the Chris- 


_ tian Leader swept over the denomination and made 


itself felt at Hartford. On every side was heard the 
remark: ‘‘Universalists must be true to their prin- 
ciples, Hartford must be as big and Christian in 
its spirit as Omaha.” The noble utterances of Dr. 
Perkins and his colleagues in the report itself, which 
is an enunciation of fundamental Christian prin- 
ciples, did the work: 

Judge Galer deserves credit for helping bring 
about the happy result. Deeply solicitous lest liberty- 
loving Universalists should lose their freedom, lest 
Unitarians, our old friends, should be deserted, and 
irrevocable decisions be made without full considera- 
tion, he led an opposition. 

The adoption of an amendment, however, to the 
recommendations of the Commission, emphasizing 
the fact that no immediate merger was contemplated, 
made it possible for him to sign the report of the Com- 
mission and to support it in an address in the Con- 
vention. 

Practically everybody who spoke, Dr. Sanders of: 
the Congregational Commission included, emphasized 
the importance of the time element, the taking of one 
step at a time, the necessity for growth into unity 
and comradeship. But just as surely the temper of 
the Convention was shown in the burst of applause 
which followed Dr. Hall’s emphatic declaration that 
if the recommendations closed the door to union in 
the future, he would be against them. The thought 
of practically everybody seemed to be: If co-operation 
leads naturally to other steps let them come. 

The eloquent speech of the Rev. Charles R. Joy 
cleared the air on the Unitarian matter, and put the 
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Proposed action on a high level. “Are we able to be 
Christian enough to trust one another? Are we will- 
ing that the half gods should go that the gods may 
arrive? Something greater than Unitarianism or 
Universalism or Congregationalism is at stake. The 
Christian way of life is involved. The principles on 
which all liberalism is founded are before us. The 
action does not mean severing relations with Uni- 
tarians, but if it did—God go with you. The iruth is 
greater than all of us.” These sentences are only an 
imperfect paraphrase. Not even our admirable steno- 
graphic report can do justice to the spirit he showed. 

Tt was a happy circumsiance that just before 
the meeting Dr. Perkins received the resolutions of 
the great Unitarian gathering in Washington which 
gave Official sanction to all that Mr. Joy said. Uni- 
tarians there put themselves squarely back of the 
Jomt Statement, and Dr. Perkins let the resolutions 
speak for themselves. 

No broader, finer survey was ever made of the 
principles on which unity must rest than that made 
by Dr. Sanders. chairman of the Congregational 
Commission on Interchurch Relations. It is printed 
in full m this paper and will be one of the documents 
churches will refer to in the future. 

It became more evident than ever that some 
thing finer is in the making than the union of any 
two or three denommaiions. A pronouncement 
has been made which will be heard and considered 
wherever Christians take up the subject oi unity. 
A call has been sounded to Christians to give up the 
futile attempt io find unity by whittinmg down their 
beliefs to an irreducible minimum. 

The fellowship of free churches stands on the 
platform of more thinking—noi less—unending search 
for truth, frank statement of truth, application of 
truth found to individual lives and social institu- 
tions, closer fellowship for world service, and an aiii- 
tude of sympathetic inquiry io all in the fellowship 
who differ. 

The bond of union is not indefinite. It is as 
clear and definite as the good news of Jesus! We 
have a God. His nature is love. The supreme duty 
of man is to sink hatred, jealousy, selfishness, and in 
Place of a welter of dashing races and nations create 
the brotherhood of man. 
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THE BUDGET SYSTEM ~ 

HE General Convention is set at last firmly on 

oA the solid rock of a budget system. Once or 

twice before the system has been approved, but 
no Imeasures were taken to put it into operation. 
Now we have it. 

This means that the Convention through its 
Board and fimanee officers made a survey of the 
sources of income, the amounts to be raised, and then 
appropriated for the next year within the limits of 
that budget. 

The budget adopted calls for raising $70,000 and 
spending 269,000, the $1,000 balance to apply on the 
deficit. Should receipts be higher than expected the 
surplus also will go on the deficit. 

Of the $69,000 appropriated $10,000 is for 
General Administration, $39,000 for Church Exten- 
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sion, $5,000 for the Educational Department, mainly 
used in aiding theological students, and $13,000 for 
the Japan Mission. 

The sources of revenue are: investments, other 
interest, quotas, trust funds, scholarships repaid, and 
the Five Year Program. To balance this budget, the 
Board is depending on receiving from the Five Year 
Program noi less than the amount received last year. 

Not only has the Board made a budget, but it 
has made a detailed budget such as any great cor- 
poration would make. At a meeting of the Finance 
Committee Friday night of Convention week the 
Committee subdivided the main items under the 
budget. 

It is a sensible, business-like action. It will in- 
Spire confidence all through the church. Mr. Bicknell 
and the members of the Finance Committee, the Boatd 
and the Convention which so heartily approved, are 
entitled to the thanks of everybody in the church. 
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AN UNUSUAL SERMON 
OMETHING out of the ordinary happened re- 
cently at fashionable St. Bartholomew's Church, 
New York City, when in the midst of his sermon 
the rector directly addressed three other religious 
leaders widely separated from him in belief. 

“John Haynes Holmes.” said Dr. Norwood, “if 
you cast out devils in the sight of the Master, it makes 
no difference what you say. Rabbi Wise, if you are 
doing something in the spirit of the heart of Jesus 
you are ordained and a minister in his sight. Cardinal 
Hayes, if in the sweetness of your heart—and it is a 
Sweet. good heart—you are moving the mountains 
away irom the feet of the Master and straightening 
trails in the desert for your Master’s disciples, then 
you are his, not because you are Cardinal, but be- 
cause the litile child m you dominates and looks into 
the answering eyes of Jesus. Thai is the secret of 
Power, and thai is the reason why we are so futile. 
We must be humble, simple and honest, and face the 
isswES, and then the mighty miracle of his healing and 
oi his redemption will come to pass.” 

Without passing on the question as to the suecess 
or failure of the Lausanne Conference, we have no 
hesitancy in saying that the success of any kind of 
religious work will be measured, in the long run, 
largely by the amount of personal ambition we can 
keep out of it and the amount of intelligent unself- 
ishness we can put into it. 

To-day as always it is true, “If any man desire 
to be first, the same shall be last of all and servant of 


In striking contrast to Bishop Manning, who de- 
clares the Lausanne Conference a success because it 
reaffirmed the Nicene Creed, stands this eloquent 
prophet who declares it a failure because too much of 
a sense of personal importance pervaded it. 

The growth of the spirit of Jesus, the acept- 
ance of Christianity as a way to be walked here and 
now, the making of the law of Christ the law of nations 
and of men—these are the objectives of Norwood, as 
shown by his reference to the Unitarian, the Jew, the 
Catholic. In a great drive forward for the objectives 
unity, the by product, will take care of itself. 
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The Editorial Story of the Hartford Convention 


INNING m glorious sunshine. rumming 
into a day and night of heavy ram. and 
emerging agam imio beautiful weather im 
: the middle of the forencon on Wednesday 
when the southwest storm passed. the three great 
Conventions of the Universalist Church 2t Hartiord. 
Conn. October 14-23. have dome ther work and 
have passed mito history. 

Dreaded because of possible explosions and 
divisions, all the Conventions, including the Genera! 
Convention tiself, were characterwed by that unity 
Zand good-will men have learned to associate with 
‘Universalist gatherimgs. There were differences of 
ee ee es eee ee the great 
dosmg hymn on Sunday night agreements had been 
‘reached. and misunderstandings cleared away, so that 
all could sing with a mighty volume an 
unity the closing hymn. 

The Sunday School people gathered 2s eariy 2 
Friday, Octobe 1k eae ESE deg pro: om 
cession of meetings, services, group conferences <s_ DleT= 
and pageanis, all SN ofwiadiaery deGuicly wapresed 
people with the idea that Religious Education 
of the commandmg imteresis of the day. The col 
lection amounting to nearly four thousand dollars 
at the dosing mecting shows that people are willms 
to pay for the things the value of which they recognize. 

The Women’s National Missonary Associztion. 
begimning Tuesday afternoon, October 18. and mm- 
ning through Wednesday afternoon, brought together 
the usual number of iried and tested church workers 
from all paris of the country. Also there emerged into 
national prominence a group of younger women 
associated with the Clara Barton Guild. a subsidiary 
of efficiency aroused the almost unbounded enthusiz=m 
of the elders. Any church m the country might well 
be proud to have m its fellowship the Kind of ability 
represented on the program Tuesday aiternoon—2 
full account of which appears 

The ministers of the Universalist Church, both 
men and women, met for a heart to heart conference 
all day Tuesday. Here some resentment was im ev?- 
dence over the management of the church—all af 
which bore testimony to the fact that the mmisters 
eare. Even the one or two who said that they did 
not care what happened belied the words they uttered 
by the deep feeling of their hearts. 

What seemed to be at the root of most of the 
trouble was the feeling thai somehow if mem are 

i > to those with whom they differ they can 
not be frank and honest, and the objectors were 
calling for fearless search for truth. and honest, full 
enunciation of truth, holding nothmg back. 

Different Types Represented 

Never was the great variety of types included 
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“bold, impulsive Peters.” all found ther place m the 

Convention. The Paeifie Coast. the great Muidle 
West, the far South. the Atlantic seaboard. all were 
represented. And. unlike the axial C. = 


most other denominations, thi 
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small enough to have a family feeling parts 


> - 
nature of 2 famuil vy reuni0zi oF an 


the Universalist Church the radical mimisiers and 
laymen know the conservaiive mimsiers and laymen 
with some degree af intimacy. and if agrecments m 
advanee are desirable on some debated a on. the 
ability to szy Tom and John and Dic& and Fred and 
Roger plays no unimportant pari 


The Convention Settine 


In the valley of the Connecticat River, m the 
old state founded largely by the Puritan migr2izon of 
1635-1686 from the Masschusetts Bay Colony, mm 
the ety af ——— Hooker and Horace Bushnell, 
in the church of John Coleman Adams, the Conve=- 
ee eet atte whech be ake ii 2 saccess. 
Hartford, 2 aty of 175,000 people. is the headquarters 
of forty or more of the largest life and fire msa- 


alee companies of the United States. This makes it 


a city of sreat wealth. [ts park sysiem i the Iprzest 
im proportion to ap pop yulation im the counirr, am 
iaid out with sill and t2s= 

Most important of all. the _Co onnects cut State 


Convention of Unmersaiisis and 

which bore the bruni of the tol, cresied an aimo= 
phere of genuine welcome, and had arranged many de- 
tails which added greatly ito the comfort of the Con- 
vention. Many homes of the Hartford people wee 
opened io delegates for the week. Other delecatec: m 
comsiderable numbers siayed at the Bond Hotel, 
where many unofficial conferences and meetings were 
held. 

A new tablet m the Church of the Redesmer 
where the Convention met bore this msecripiion: 
“Rev. John Coleman Adams, pastor of this church 
1901-1922. Eminent as 2 leader of ltheral thought. 
Distinguished for scholarly aifammenis and pro- 
phétie vision. Friend of every good cause. Held m 
loving remembrance by his people and the aGtimens of 
Hartford.~ 

On the other sde of the chancel was 2 corre 
sponding tablet which read 2s follows: “Wiliem 
Hooper Dearborn, pastor of this church 18738-1898. 
Emment m Christian charecter and loyal to the 
highest truth. He led this people with courage, 
dignity and faith to the sources of Eternal Life” 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkims. pastor of the National 
Memorial Church, Washington, between 1895 and 
1901 had a happy pastorate here. The Rev. Richard 
H. MeLaughim is the present pesior. 


The Opening Night 
The opening of the Convention was impressive. 
The church, a beautiful Romanesque structure built 
in 1901. seating 700, was filled —ithe front seats, con- 
trary to the usual custom being taken first, as m them 
one could hear better. The Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley 
of Newtonville, Mass. offered prayer. Dr. Roger F. 
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Etz, General Secretary, called the roll until twenty- 
five delegates, or a quorum, had responded, after 
which the roll call was suspended until Thursday. 
The President announced the sessional committees: 


Credentials: 
Rev. Hal T. Kearns, Maryland. 
Rev. Gustave Ulrich, New York. 
Rev. Robert Cummins, Ohio. 
Religious Service: 
Rey. R. H. McLaughlin, Connecticut. 
Rey. Delmar Trout, Connecticut. 
Rey. A. N. Foster, Connecticut. 
Nominating: 
Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., New York. 
Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson, California. 
Prof. A. W. Peirce, Massachusetts. 
Rev. W. H. Macpherson, Illinois. 
Rev. Fred Line, Indiana. 
Official Reports: 
Rev. G. D. Walker, D. D.,. New York, Chairman. 
Mr. Frank A. Dewick, Massachusetts. 
Miss Ethel Hughes, Minnesota. 
Mr. Edgar Williams, Tennessee. 
Mrs. Gertrude A. Gladwin, Ohio. 
Rev. H. E. Benton, D. D., Pennsylvania. 
Rev. I. V. Lobdell, Massachusetts. 
Mr. W. H. Waterhouse, Maine. 
Rev. W. W. Rose, New York. 
Resolutions: 
Rey. U.S. Milburn, D. D., Massachusetts. 
Rev. C. F. Henry, D. D., Calfornia. 
Hon. William J. Cgden, Maryland. 
Mr. Glen R. McIntire, Maine. 
Mrs. C. C. Champlin, Connecticut. 
Assistant Secretaries: 
Miss Esther Richardson, Massachusetts. 
Miss Myrtle Belyea, Massachusetts. 
Rey. Stanley Manning, Maine. 


The President then announced the service of 
worship. Dr. Henry B. Taylor read the scripture 
lesson and Dr. Frank B. Bishop offered prayer. 

Dr. B. G. Carpenter of Peoria, Ill., preached the 
occasional sermon, the text of which appeared in our 
issue of last week. He held the close attention of the 
congregation as he spoke of the new spirit brooding 
over the world, and the new forms into which religion 
is being put. 

“Doctrines, definitions and dogmas, cathedrals, 
pagodas and mosques,” he said, “are but the accidents 
of religion. The permanent things in religion are the 
hopes, the dreams, the ideals, the aspirations, of men. 
Changes in religion if they are far off we view with 
interest and sympathy. But changes in religion near 
at hand fill us with apprehension. What is the test of 
religion? The ability to minister to the needs of man. 
What can we say of religions of the past? Not one 
has struck the note of hope—at least hope for this 
world. Christ was full of hope. Christianity has 
struck the note of despair for this world, hope only 
for the next world. There is a new God. We must 
strike our tents and move on to find Him. We can 
not camp on the ground of our fathers. Religion be- 
gan with the stars. We have brought it down. It 
will have its final victory in the hearts of men unloosing 
the divine values that always have been there. The 
new impulse in religion moves in the direction of the 
discovery of man by himself. It teaches man to look 
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to the God within and unloose the infinite powers 
for healing and blessing within our own souls.” 

Dr. Atwood announced that “because of the 
serious illness of Dr. Joseph M. Tilden, an illness we 
all regret but which happily is not as serious as first 
feared,” the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey had been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Transportation Committee. 

The offering for the Gunn ministerial relief fund 
amounted to $296.02. In 1925, it was $409.51. 


The Beginning of the Business 

The devotional services which preceded business 
sessions were all in charge of Dr. C. Guy Robbins. 

Calling the Convention to order promptly at 
9.45 a. m. on Thursday, Dean Atwood, the Presi- 
dent, appointed the following monitors: Phillips 
Thayer, New York; Tracy M. Pullman, Maine; 
Robert M. Rice, Maine; John R. Miller, North Caro- 
lina; Robert N. French, New Hampshire; George 
Thorburn, New York. 

The long roll call completed, the Convention 
was declared legally ready to do business. 


Addresses of Welcome ? 

Hon. Norman C. Stevens, the Mayor, welcomed 
the Convention for the city of Hartford, the Rev. 
Rockwell Harmon Potter, D. D., pastor of Center 
Congregational Church, for the Council of Churches, 
the Rev. Charles Graves for the Unitarians and Mr. 
Herbert E. Belden for the Church of the Redeemer. 

Mr. Stevens told of a population in Hartford of 
175,000, forty insurance companies, great manufactur- 
ing establishments and a history of 300 years. “We 
are most proud,” he said, “of our history, which 
inspires us to bring up our boys and girls to have clean 
minds in clean bodies.” 

Dr. Potter said: 

“Tt is my privilege in the name of the Council 
of Churches in Hartford, to give you welcome to our 
fellowship for these days in which you are gathering 
here together. Personally I rejoice in this privilege, 
because it gives me opportunity to welcome to Hart- 
ford Dr. Perkins, who welcomed me when I came to 
Hartford, for he was then pastor of this church. He 
was a friend to us then and I am glad to see him back. 
I am happy to give welcome to all of you comrades 
in the service of the everlasting gospel. : 

“T represent the Council of Churches in Hart- 
ford. You have come to a city which the mayor has 
said was founded by a church, and in which Christian 
churches through these many years have had a rich 
and influential life. We havea city which the political 
imagination of the mayor has estimated at 175,000 
people, which of course the sober observation of a 
mere ecclesiastic would not admit. Among these 
175,000 people there are about 90,000 whose religious 
life is served through the Roman Catholic Christian 
Church, and about 30,000 whose religious life is 
served through various synagogues of the Hebrew 
faith. You will see, therefore, that there remain 
50,000 or 60,000 potential free Christians. It is 
rather interesting to observe that for these 90,000 
Roman Catholics there are fourteen Roman Catholic 
churches, and for these 30,000 Hebrews there are 
seven Hebrew synagogues, and for these 60,000 
possible, potential, free Christians there are about 
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sixty churches. I have no doubt that our liberty is 
bought at a great price; but I wonder if the price isn’t 
larger than the degree of liberty we have attained. 

“Our Council of Churches has expressed the 
fellowship of the churches which we find existing 
with a diversity of names, a diversity which we de- 
plore. The names by which we Christians for genera- 
tions and ages have been known seem to me particu- 
larly infelicitous—these long Greek or Latin poly- 
syllabic terms by which we have denominated our- 
selves, from Roman Catholic up or down, as you 
please, to Christian Scientists, Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans, Baptists, Methodists, Uni- 
versalists, Unitarians, Congregationalists. What an 
ugly concatenation of sounds! There’s nothing to 
compare with it. Outside of the terminology of the 
zoo you can’t get anything like it. And you and we, 
Universalists and Congregationalists, have picked out 
the ugliest! I hope that my children’s children’s 
children after a hundred years will not be able to tell 
the difference between Congregationalist and Uni- 
versalist, Presbyterian and Episcopalian. These 
names I presume will be treasured in the archives of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary and other places 
where useless learning is lodged safely on dusty shelves. 

“The ancient churches of Hartford, I am proud 
to say, were just Churches of Christ, with the de- 
nominational names expressed in lower case and in 
parenthesis, and if it should be yours and mine to see 
the happy day when, as it was presaged in the Omaha 
Council of Congregational Churches, we can be known 
as Christian bodies and have bracketed, in lower case, 
these denominational names, and thus elevate and 
glorify his name from whom we humbly seek to take 
our light, we shall all, I believe, be glad of that issue, 
and that issue, I believe, will be fraught with possibili- 
ties of truth and faith and love for our children’s 
children’s children after us. 

“May God give grace and wisdom to your de- 
liberations. I hope by your counselings together 
and from the fellowship of these all-too-brief hours 
that you and we may take heart together to move on, 
on to the bounds of the waste, on to the City of God.” 

The Rev. Charles Graves, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church of Hartford, said: 

“T am here, and gladly, to express a word of 
fraternal welcome to you who are co-workers, I take 
it, in the cause of a rational and increasingly human 
faith, for I trust you are not afraid of the word human 
or humanist when it is applied to religion. Perhaps 
so many are afraid of that term because they have 
come to think of religion as not human. I am glad 
to welcome you, co-workers, into this state of Con- 
necticut, spoken of by Dr. Morse a century ago as the 
‘land of steady habits,’ and I beg of you to remem- 
ber that that phrase did not refer to the people of 
Connecticut in their use of ardent spirits. It re- 
ferred exclusively to the fact that the good people 
of Connecticut had succeeded in keeping the heresy of 
Unitarianism beyond their borders. Nevertheless 
we are here, and I am glad to welcome you as worthy 
descendants of those pioneer Universalists who at 
great personal sacrifice and inconvenience fought so 
persistently and successfully for the elimination from 
popular Christian faith of that most barbaric and 


uncivilized dogma of eternal punishment. You see 
I am not up-to-date in even referring to that. So well 
have you done that task, friends, that you have made 
other Christian preachers, with here and there only 
an exception, completely ashamed to be suspected 
of even having a smell of brimstone about them, and 
that, let me assure you, is no small achievement. It 
is no small thing to have been a force that has worked 
for the civilization of religion. You have done nobly 
and well. That alone is sufficient to make me proud 
to welcome you, and to wish you Godspeed, and to 
hope for your continued and increasing success in 
your mission in this world.” 

Mr. Herbert E. Belden, speaking for the Con- 
necticut State Convention of Universalists and the 
Hartford parish, said: ‘“‘His Honor the mayor came 
before you as representative of civic authority and he 
spoke to you about our beloved city. Our good friend 
Dr. Potter represents that great church which up to a 
few years ago might have been called the Established 
Church of New England, the Congregational Church. 
Mr. Graves represents a church that, as he has told 
you, has been here over a hundred years, and these 
two churches have been holding up the candle of 
Liberal faith and endeavoring to spread its doc- 
trines. I stand before you in two relations—first, as 
the representative of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention (because I am the treasurer of that or- 
ganization and I am very glad to welcome you here 
in their behalf), and second, as a representative of 
the Church of the Redeemer. I know the great tradi- 
tions of this church. We had as ministers Charles 
Skinner, whose memorial stands before you in the 


- St. Peter and St. James window, William Hooper 


Dearborn, whose memorial you see over here, and 
our dear friend John Coleman Adams, whose me- 
morial you see over here. And so, friends, I welcome 
you to our church and our state, and I want to wish 
you Godspeed. God grant that you may, be given 
strength and foresight, so that in your deliberations 
you may so act that the church may no longer stand 
for some ism but may be known as the Church of 
Christ.” 

Dr. Atwood responded graciously to the ad- 
dresses of welcome. Dr. Potterton, vice-president, 
then took the chair and introduced formally Dr. 
Atwood, the President of the Convention, who de- 
livered his annual address. 


The Friday Sessions 

The Rey. Walter Macpherson of Hlinois offered 
prayer. After the reading of the minutes Dr. Edwin 
C. Sweetser took the floor and made a clear, cogent 
address on parliamentary law, maintaining that only 
one of the recommendations on comity had been 
passed legally, inasmuch as the chairman had not 
permitted a division of the subject. Dr. Atwood over- 
ruled him on the ground that the question was on the 
correction of the minutes, and that the minutes as 
read were correct. The incident recalled innumerable 
parliamentary battles through which this beloved 
veteran has passed, and the consistent way the Con- 
vention year after year has cheered him but voted 
ha down, and then told him he was technically 
right. 
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The Committee on Credentials 


The Committee on Credentials reported 306 
accredited delegates, including General Convention 
officials fourteen, State Convention officials twenty-six, 
ministers 122, lay delegates 155. Alabama, California, 
Canada, Connecticut, [linois, Indiana, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Iowa, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, and New Jersey were 
represented. Others came later. 

The Convention rose to cheer the General Su- 
perintendent as he took the platform to read his re- 
port, crowded out the day before. Dr. Lowe read 
only the most pertinent paragraphs of his report, which 
appeared in the Leader last week. He prefaced the 
reading by the following witty comment: 

“This report died yesterday. This Convention 
has traveled so far and so fast in twenty-four hours 
that it has killed the report of the General Superin- 
tendent. Jam happy to belong to such a Convention. 
I have no desire to conduct a post mortem; I am will- 
ing any time on demand to write a perfectly good re- 
port—like this one—and have you people kill it, if 
you will only kill it in action like that with which 
you killed this one. 

“T think I may sum up my feeling with reference 
to it by saying that this morning, as I look back upon 
the proceedings of yesterday, I have just one regret 
to express, and that is that I haven’t at least one more 
life, in this glorious, triumphant hour of our faith, to 
give to the church that we love. 

“The part of the report that survived I will 
read.”’ 


The Nominations 


Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed reported the follow- 


ing nominations: 

For President: the Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
Michigan. 

For First Vice President: Mr. Alfred Pillsbury, 
Minnesota. 

For Second Vice President: the Rev. Carl F. 
Henry, D. D., California. 

For Third Vice President: Mrs. George Inness, Jr., 
Florida. 

Trustees: the Rev. George F. Fortier, Vermont, 
Mr. Victor A. Friend, Massachusetts, the Rev. L. 
Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago, the Rev. John Sayles, 
D. D., New York, Dr. Joseph M. Tilden, Illinois. 

Preacher of the Occasional Sermon: the Rev. 
F. W. Perkins, D. D., Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Edwin C. Sweetser nominated Dr. Thomas 
E. Potterton for President, but Dr. Potterton declined. 

Nominations from the floor were made of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, and Worcester, Mass., as Con- 
vention cities, by the Rev. Fred A. Line and Dr. 
Vineent E. Tomlinson. Dr. Tomlinson first grace- 
fully suggested that he did not want to stand in the 
way of having the next Convention in the new Na- 
tional Memorial Church in Washington. Dr. Perkins 
stated that it would take at least one and one-half 
years after ground was broken to finish the church, 
and that while great progress had been made another 
hundred thousand dollars was necessary before be- 


ginning the work. ‘If by some miracle,”’ he went on, 
“we can get $100,000 to-morrow, and start at once, 
we can have the Convention. But we dare not ex- 
tend an invitation now.’ 

Mr. Line said that the pastor and people of 
All Souls Unitarian Church, the First Congregational 
Church, the Central Universalist Church, the Minis- 
terial Alliance, the Indiana Universalist State Con- 
vention and other organizations joined in the invita- 
tion from Indianapolis. 


Address on John Coleman Adams 


Mr. Charles G. Lincoln of the Hartford church 
delivered a touching and eloquent address on Dr. 
John Coleman Adams. He stated that friends of 
Dr. Adams had started a movement to place a me- 
morial to him in the National Memorial Church in 
Washington. That memorial would be in the form of 
a lectern and call for $2,500. Inasmuch as Dr. Adams 
was beloved throughout the church, Mr. Lincoln 
opened to all an opportunity to contribute. 

Refering to the action of the Convention on 
Comity and Unity, Mr. Lincoln said: 

“When that vote was passed here + aia 
unanimously endorsing a better and closer relation 
with another denomination, I couldn’t help but feel 
how John Coleman Adams’s countenance would have 
lighted up with pleasure. And it seemed as though 
from the high hills of heaven I could see that noble 
assembly of sainted men who have fought so valiantly 
for our faith giving us the salute as we passed by— 
and among their number was John Coleman Adams, 
our beloved pastor.” 


Various Reports 

The Rev. Fred C. Leining of Providence read 
the report of the Commission on Foreign Missions, 
which will appear in full in the Leader. His references 
to Dr. and Mrs. Cary and the other missionaries: were 
warmly welcomed. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins presented the report of 
the Commission on Church Architecture, Mr. Louis 
Annin Ames the report of the Committee on the 
Budget, and-the Rev. Wm. Wallace Rose read in full 
the report of the Commission on Official Reports.. An 
interesting debate followed on Recommendation 1, 
which dealt with the constitutional provision that to 


be entitled to representation in the General Conven- _ 


tion parishes must make some contribution on quotas 
in the manner the Convention shall prescribe. 

Dr. Tomlinson, the Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, the 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, the Rev. Weston Cate and 
Mr. Frank A. Dewick spoke, the debate turning on 
whether the Convention should adopt.the voluntary 
principle or resort to anything that could be construgg 
as coercion. 

The sentiment was for the voluntary pracigle 
The Rev. Stanley Manning raised a point of order 
against the recommendation, which was sustained, 
and the whole matter referred back. 


Friday Afternoon 


Recommendation six, endorsing the Five Year’ 
Program and providing for a new financial plan for ~ 
churches that will not accept the Five Year Program, — 
passed unanimously. Recommendation seven, re- 
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scinding the action of the Convention in endorsing 
a contributory pension fund and providing for the 
establishment of a non-contributory pension fund, 
was passed unanimously also. 

All of the amendments putting into effect what 
is called the reorganization plan of the Board of 
Trustees, passed almost unanimously at Syracuse, 
were voted down with practical unanimity at Hartford. 
Judge Hill made important legal objections and Dr. 
George E. Huntley made a vigorous address also in 
opposition, taking the position that all the good re- 
sults aimed at could be secured by conference be- 
tween the Board and heads of other organizations. 
Prof. Arthur Peirce called attention to the fact that 
at Syracuse it was agreed by everybody that the 
Universalist millennium was coming through the adop- 
tion of these amendments, and at Hartford everybody 
was of a different opinion. “I do not express an opin- 
ion pro or con,” he said, “but we are a changeable 
people.” 

A long debate took place on the amendments 
dealing with dual fellowship, which was interrupted 
by the election. 

The resignation of Arthur Nash as a trustee on 
account of serious illness was received. Mr. Ames 
moved that it be accepted and that a telegram of 
sympathy be sent to Mr. Nash. This was carried. 

As there were six candidates for the Board and 
five places to be filled, Judge Hill moved that the 
five candidates receiving the highest vote be elected 
for four years and that the other candidate be con- 
sidered elected for the term of Mr. Nash. 

The vote on the Board members was as follows: 
Total vote 220. Necessary for choice 111. George 
F. Fortier, Victor A. Friend, L. Ward Brigham, John 
Sayles, and Joseph M. Tilden, were elected for four 
years, Dr. Effie M. Jones for two years. The other 
officers nominated were all elected. 

An amendment simplifying the long roll call at 
the opening session of the Convention was presented 
and passed, and will go before the next Convention. 

The constitutional amendment changing the 
time of meeting of the Convention from October to 
May was lost. 

Congressman Stobbs of Worcester made a strong 
speech in favor of the Washington church project, 
and the Convention again went on record for it with- 
out a dissenting voice. Mr. Stobbs’s address will 
appear later. 

Dr. Shutter, just back from the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals at Prague, addressed 
the Convention on religious conditions in Czecho- 
Slovakia, describing the great secession of two mil- 
lion people from the Catholic Church. A million of 
the seceders have organized a new national church 
full of the spirit of John Huss, half a million have 
broken loose from all religion, and half a million 
have formed free churches essentially Unitarian and 
Universalist. The Convention adopted the recom- 
mendation sending our sympathy to these new churches 
and asking the Universalist Publishing House to send 
literature. : 

Worcester had seventy-four votes for the next 
place of meeting and Indianapolis 138. The Board 
will decide the matter. 


. ployed by them to serve their local interests. 


Dr. Adams’s Address 


Dr. Frank D. Adams, the new President, called 
to the platform, made a happy address. 

He said in part: 

“T need not tell you that this honor has come to 
me wholly without my seeking. When the first ten- 
tative suggestion was made that I should be a candi- 
date for the office of President of this Convention, I 
refused with emphasis and vigor. My experience of 
four years as a member of your Board of Trustees 
had convinced me that I craved no further punishment. 
Moreover, there were good and sufficient reasons 
why I ought to decline the honor, reasons quite as 
pertinent now as they were before your ballots were 
cast. The next two years will be momentous in the 
history of our church. A degree of statesmanship 
and a capacity for leadership will be called for far 
beyond my poor power to provide. There are men 
among us eminently better qualhfied for such a gruel- 
ing task. But, in addition to this purely personal 
reason, I had to think of the church of which I am 
proud to be the minister. The Church of Our Father, 
in Detroit, has never been lacking in its loyalty to 
our denomination. Evidence of that is seen in the 
fact that it has already paid on the Five Year Pro- 
gram a total of $8,640, and expects to carry through, 
until its obligation on that score is fully discharged. 
During the four years of my service as one of your 
Trustees, much of my time, thought and strength 
has had to be devoted to the larger interests of our 
church. The people in Detroit have never grudged 
this diversion of my efforts, even though I was em- 
The 
duties of President of this Convention will make 
even heavier demands upon my time and strength. 
I have felt and still feel that this is asking a great deal 
of any local church, particularly a church in a great 
city where there must be unflagging and unremitting 
labor on the part of its minister if its service to the 
community is to be commensurate with its situation 
and its opportunity. These considerations had led 
me to the determination not only to decline the 
office of President, if it were offered, but also to de- 
cline to be a candidate for re-election on the Board. 

“But the action of this Convention yesterday,. 
and your further action to-day in electing me (unani- 
mously) to this office I construe as a command which 
no man who sincerely desires to serve the kingdom of 
God through the agency of his church has a moral! 
right to refuse. I, therefore, accept the responsibilities 
of this arduous office with humble gratitude, conscious 
of my unfitness for the task, yet resolved to spare no ° 
effort or labor in your service.’ 

At the close of Dr. Adams’s address it was moved 
that a rising vote of thanks be passed to those officers 
whose terms expired at this Convention. 


The Last Business Session 


The Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Roxbury, Mass., 
offered prayer at the opening of the Saturday session. 
The final report of the Committee on Credentials 
showed 152 ministers and 159 lay delegates, besides 
state and general officers, making a total of 342. 

The Convention took unanimous action favoring 
distribution of literature for the every member cam- 
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paign in local churches, commending the commis- 
sions of the church, recommending that the Board 
of Foreign Missions try to get each State Convention 
to support a foreign missionary and to arrange with 
the Christian Leader for a Japan page. Dr. Tomlinson 
made an earnest address on the Japan work, and Dr. 
Etz read a moving letter from Dr. Cary which will 
appear later in the Leader. 

Mr. Hersey, Mr. Leining, Mrs. Alice G. Rowe and 
the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk spoke on the Japan work. 

The Board of Foreign Missions was authorized to 
investigate the plan of Dr. Soudah, a medical student 
sponsored by the Rev. Fred Line, of establishing a 
medical mission in Palestine. 

The Convention voted in favor of directing the 
general officers to have at least one conference on 
policies in each biennium with the State Superin- 
tendents or other representatives of the State Con- 
ventions. 

Dr. Lowe reported that a special meeting of the 
Board of Trustees already had arranged for such a 
conference Nov. 15. 

A long debate followed on the increase of the 
ministry. ‘The recommendation of the committee 
providing for field work in this line with an appro- 
priation for it, was referred to the Board with the 
additional recommendation that Dr. George Cross 
Baner, chairman of the Commission on the Increase 
of the Ministry, present the matter to the Board. 

The Rev. C. H. Emmons addressed the Conven- 
tion upon Near East Relief. 

The resolutions were presented by Dr. Milburn 
and Dr. Henry. They thanked the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention and the Hartford parish for 
hospitality, the preacher of the occasional sermon, 
Dr. Carpenter, the organist, choir, and the press. 
Dr. Atwood was especially thanked by rising vote. 
A message of cheer was sent “‘to one who so often has 
cheered us,” Dr. Tilden, stricken with illness during 
the Convention. A special resolution was passed 
endorsing Dr. Herbert E. Benton, chairman of the 
Commission on Foreign Affairs and World Peace, 
and the work of the Commission, and calling for work 
through the State Conventions. Another resolution 
referred to the masterly leadership of the Commission 
on Comity by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, and thanked 
him for his skill and Christian spirit. The Convention 
also passed a resolution which expressed its abhorrence 
of the death penalty, the Rev. Lewis R. Lowry voic- 
ing eloquently the feeling of the Convention, which 
_ was unanimous. 

The Committee presented a memorial to the 
Senate and House of Representatives endorsing the 
Briand proposals for the outlawry of war, and calling 
also for the outlawry of all war. An amendment call- 
ing for the outlawry of defensive as well as aggressive 
war was passed without a dissenting vote and amid 
great applause. 

Dr. Carl F. Henry described conditions on the 
Pacific Coast, ‘‘where Mrs. Aimee MacPherson is 
Queen and Fundamentalist Bible Institutes are so 
aggressive and noisy that people doubt the existence 
of any religion on the ast except this kind.” He 
urged a forward liberal movement and evangelistic 
campaign. 
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The Convention then passed a resolution in- 
structing the Commission on Comity to confer with 
other liberal bodies in favor of an aggressive campaign 
of liberal evangelism. 

The Rev. L. Griswold Williams offered a resolu- 
tion calling not for endorsement but for investigation 
of the subject of divorce and birth control through a 
committee of seven to be appointed by the Board of 
Trustees. This brought forth a lively debate but was 
passed. 

The Rev. Elbert W. Whippen presented a reso- 
lution calling for the subordination of financial and 
other similar problems and the putting of spiritual 
matters in the forefront of our policy which passed 
unanimously. 

On motion of Dr. Perkins it was voted that the 
greetings of the Convention be sent to the American 
Unitarian Association and the National Council of 
Congregational Churches. 


The Women’s Friendship Luncheon 

At the Women’s Club Saturday afternoon the 
women of the Convention made a journey “through 
a fairyland of fact and fancy toward the straight way.” 
After a delicious luncheon the following program was 
rendered: 

Toastmistress, Miss Alice G. Enbom. ‘The In- 
fluence of the Home,” Dr. Effie K. McCollum Jones, 
“The Contribution of the School,” Mrs. Henry R. 
Rose, ““The Power of the Church,’ Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, as factors in “The Living of a Christian 
Life,’ Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman. 

After the program Miss Sallie Wilkins introduced 
flower fairies as follows: Home Fairy, the Daisy, 
Marjory Champlin; School Fairy, the Buttercup, 
Elsie Dresser; Festival Fairy, the Holly, Ann Kenyon; 
Reliant Fairy, the Acorn, Jennie West; Valiant Fairy, 
the Thistle, Beatrice McLaughlin; -Forget-me-not 
Fairy, Vivian Heise. 

It was a most successful event. 


The Banquet 

Three hundred people attended the banquet at 
a leading hotel Saturday night. The Yale-Army 
game at New Haven brought hundreds to this hotel 
for dinner and a dance, and made it necessary to have 
the Convention Banquet in two smaller rooms with 
low ceilings. Ventilation had to be secured by open- 
ing windows, the air from which blew directly on ladies 
in evening gowns. 

The food was not bad but rather disappointing. 
The Rev. Milo G. Folsom of Maine was seen to reach 
for the last crumb in his vicinity and remark, “I call 
that a pretty slim feed for $2.00.” However, the 
songs and yells of Ferry Beach and the colleges more 
than made up. The addresses were sparkling, enter- 
taining, uplifting. The toastmaster, the Rev. Clin- 
ton Scott of Georgia, played a stellar role, to the sur- 
prise of many who had not realized his versatility. 
Dr. Shutter brought it to a close like the old master 
of eloquence that he is. 

. Dr. Roger F. Etz called the assembly to order 
and reported that 781 people had registered, repre- 
senting twenty-six states, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, Albania and Japan. On the basis of what we 
know about Universalist independence, in doing as 
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they please when requested, there were at least he said 
1,500 at the Convention. Two hundred and fifty-two 
registered from Massachusetts. Other figures reported 
were Connecticut 211, New York seventy-four, 
Maine twenty-nine, Ohio twenty-three, Rhode Island 
forty-eight, Vermont seventeen, New Hampshire 
twenty-one, Illinois fifteen, California three, Texas 
one. 

Dr. Etz introduced as toastmaster the Rev. 
Clinton Scott of Georgia, who made a unique and 
rollicking success of the job. 

Carl Olson spoke first for the Y. P. C. U., inci- 
dentally announcing Y. P. C. U. Week only a month 
away, and claiming the banquet as a preparation for 
that event. 

Mrs. Alice G. Rowe delivered a message of loyal 
grateful friendship and thanks from the girls of the 
Blackmer Home and many other groups of Japanese 
people. 

Mrs. Persis Shedd, treasurer of the W. N. M. A., 
told three unusually witty stories leading up to a 
terse emphasis on modern instead of old-fashioned 
thinking. Then, turning to Dr. Adams, she eloquently 
pledged the loyal co-operation of the W. N. M. A. 

Miss Matilda Garber, an Atlanta girl, now in 
Pratt Institute, spoke of the spirit of the South. 
“Persevering hope,’ she said, was the spirit of the 
South, and it was exemplified in the Hartford Con- 
vention. More than any one else she made her 
hearers realize the privilege and thrill of attending a 
Universalist Convention. 

Introducing Dr. Huntley, Mr. Scott announced 


that Atlanta had invited the Y. P. C. U. and the | 


G.S.S. A. to meet in that city next July. 

Dr. Huntley addressed especially those present 
with the degree of LL. B. or LL. G., “Lover of Little 
Boys,” “Lover of Little Girls.”” He closed by quot- 
ing what he himself said at the organization of the 
General Sunday School Association in Chicago in 
1913: ‘The General Sunday School Association is for 
the General Convention first, last and all the time.”’ 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard, who made his bow at this 
Convention, delivered a stirring address which was 
warmly cheered, saying among other things that he 
held as an ideal the coming of a time when the budget 
of his church for missionary work would equal the 
budget for parish administration. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, the new President, said he 
was taking back with him the thrill and joy of the 
honor laid upon his shoulders—the opportunity for 
a great service. 

“If you had not been willing to trust the officers 
you have elected I feel sure you would not have 
elected them, and having elected them you will stand 
by them, furnish the sinews of war and give counsel, 
sympathy and help. I wish that we could get over 
the thought that because in the Board of Trustees we 
have to think and talk in terms of money and deal 
with things for which you elect us, we do not realize 
that spiritual things come first. Not in a long time 
have I been in closer sympathy with any convention 
utterance than that of the young minister this morn- 
ing who asked to make material things second and 
spiritual first.” 

The last speaker was Dr. Marion D. Shutter. 


“You can not realize,’ said he, “what it means to me 
to attend this Convention. I timed my return from 
Europe to get here in time. I stand here to pledge 


myself to stand shoulder to shoulder with you and 


-with our new President in the work of our beloved 


church. I am here to rejoice with you in what seems 
to me to be the best Convention I have seen in all my 
experience. I heard rumors of the fear in which this 
Convention was held by our people. And I was here 
to see all these things disappear in the light thrown on 
the situation by the reports of our officers. We all 
are convinced that there is a new day of hope and 
progress dawning for us. Some things I might have 
criticized myself to-day. But I know the resolutions 
and recommendations were drawn with great thought 
and I made up my mind to take their spirit even if I 
differed in some details. Such has been the spirit of 
unity that, after generations of contest, we saw here 
even Dr. Perkins and Dr. Sweetser voting on the same 
side of one of the recommendations. Let us forget for 
a while everything but the high interests of the king- 
dom of God—as Universalists, yes, but more than 
that. There opens before us a great vista of possi- 
bilities as a result of our action on Comity, but it 
means something greater than any of us perhaps here 
to-night can realize. It is not the length of the step 
that we have taken, but the direction in which we are 
going. 

“T have had a vision in my journey. It is clearer 
to-night than ever before, the vision unfolded in the 
great words, ‘one fold, and one shepherd.’ The names 
of the builder and maker of the church have been 
plastered over for centuries, and the names of Luther, 
Huss, Wesley, Murray, Channing, have been carved 
in the plaster. But the day will come, I shall not live 
to see it, when the plaster shall drop off and in glory 
and honor the name of Jesus Christ shall stand for the 
redemption of man.” 


The Sunday Services 


The weather on the last Sunday was the most per- 
fect of all. To a congregation which again filled the 
Church of the Redeemer, the Rev. George Cross Baner, 
D. D., preached most acceptably a sermon on “The 
Mystery of a Great Truth,” after which the Rev. 
Richard H. McLaughlin, pastor of the church, assisted 
by the Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., conducted 
a beautiful and uplifting service of communion. 

At the evening session, with Dean Ellenwood 
presiding, the Rev. Effle M. Jones, D. D., and the 
Rev. M. D. Shutter, D. D., were the speakers. We 
shall publish next week a more detailed account of 
the Sunday services and of the other platform meet- 
ings of the week. 

Dr. Shutter described interesting liberal..move- 
ments in Europe which are growing in power and in- 
fluence. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood preached Sunday morn- 
ing in the Unitarian Church, Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins in the Asylum Hill Congregational Church, and 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., carried the greetings of the 
Universalist Churches and the Convention to the 
Center Church, “‘the First Church of Christ in Hart- 
ford,” Congregational, founded in 1636. Dr. Frank 
D. Adams preached in another Hartford church. 
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7) HE Universalist General Convention adopted 


HWS) and Unity, including the Joint Statement 
(ex0]| and all the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, at the session in Hartford on Thursday 
afternoon, October 20. Dean John Murray Atwood, 
President, was in the chair. The action was taken 
unanimously except for one dissenting vote, and amid 
scenes of great enthusiasm. Dr. Edwin C. Sweetser 
of Philadelphia, although heartily in favor of the 
Joint Statement, voted against the report because of 
the inclusion of Unitarians. He made a determined 
effort to have the three recommendations of the 
Commission voted upon separately, but was ruled 
out of order. Except for this one discordant note, 
there was a remarkable demonstration of the unity 
sought for in the report. There was likewise a sense 
of a great historic occasion, as if the men and women 
present realized that the scenes they were witnessing 
and the addresses they were hearing would be referred 
to through the years to come. 

The recommendations adopted were as follows: 


1. That we approve the Joint Statement issued ky 
the Commissions representing the National Council 
of the Congregational Churches and the Universalist 
General Convention, not only as providing for closer 
fellowship between the Congregational and Universalist 
bodies, but as declaring the principles on which a wicer 
unity of liberal Christians may be based. The adoption 
of this recommendation is to be interpreted in the 
light of the assertion in the Report of the Commission 
that nothing in the Joint Statement commits us to or- 
ganic union or restricts in any degree our freedom of 
independent action with reference to other liberals, 
either persons or Cenominations. ’ 

2. That we reaffirm our approval of the closer fel- 
lowship of liberal Christians proposed in the Unitarian 

’ overture, and instruct the Commission on Comity and 


Unity to further such fellowship in all possible ways. ‘ 


8. That we instruct the Commission on Comity and 
Unity to carry on conferences with the Congregational 
‘Commission on Interchurch Relations, the Unitarian 
Commission on Christian Unity, and with other like- 
minced Christians who also seek a wider liberal fellow- 
ship, with a view of furthering co-operation in accorc- 
ance with the principles of the Joint Statement, and to 
report at the next session of the Convention. 


‘The report submitted with the Joint Statement 
“was concurred in by all the members of the Commis- 
sion. Unanimous action was made possible by an 
amendment unanimously adopted by the Commis- 
sion Tuesday night, on the suggestion of Judge Galer, 
which consists of the last sentence of the first recom- 
mendation printed above. 

Preceding the presentation of the report the 
Rev. Charles R. Joy of Lowell, Mass., brought fra- 
‘ternal greetings from the Unitarians, and the Rev. 
Frank K. Sanders, D. D., of New York, chairman of the 
Congregational Commission on Interchurch Relations, 
the greetings of the Congregational churches. 

Both were loudly cheered. Both admirably paved 
the way for the action of the Convention. Inasmuch 
as Unitarians have been represented as_ hostile 


the Report of the Commission on Comity — 


to the Joint Report, there was especial significance 
attached to Mr. Joy’s broad, magnanimous, and 
moving address. He spoke in part as follows: 


Address of the Rev. Charles R. Joy 


“Dr. Atwood, ladies and gentlemen, delegates to this Gen- 
eral Convention of the Universalist Churckes, brethren of the 
Liberal way, in the name of the American Unitarian Association 
and the fel.owship of churches I represent I bring you rot only 
fraternal greetings but personal greetings. Too long have we 
walked the way of life to misunderstand one another. In this 
splendid fellowship of those who would call themselves pilgrims, 
pioneers, adventurers for God, there is no place for ill-will or 
suspicion or mistrust of one another’s motives. We are here to 


hold up each other’s hands, if we can. We are here to bear wit- _ 


ness together to the truth that makes us free. We are here to 
be comrades together in the quest for God. 

“Dr. Peter Ainslie has reminded us that Jesus went to the 
cross unafraid, and entrusted his religion to a few simple-minded 
Jews of Palestine; and the question that faces us to-day is just 
this: whether or not we are able to be Christian enough to be 
unafraid to trust other Christians with the truth of Christ. 
In bringing to you the greeting of the Unitarian Churches of 
America, I would say that we are quite ready to trust jou of 
the Universalist Churches with the truth of Christ. And to you, 
Dr. Sanders, representing as you co the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches of America, it would bring the same mes- 
sage of confidence and faith. We are quite ready to trust you of 
the Congregational Churches with the truth of Christ. 

“Those who accept the teaching of the Pilgrim pastor, 
John Robinson, that ‘the Lord hath truth yet to break forth 
from his Holy Word’—with those the truth of Christ is safe in- 
deed. 

“T count it a great personal privilege to be present at this 
General Convention, because my guess is that this Convention 
will be remembered as one of the historic Conventions of your 
church. This is the day when the halt-gods are going that the 
gods may arrive. And I am hoping to see to-day one of the 
half-gods of separateness disappear, that the God of Christian 
unity may draw a little nearer. 

“It seemed to me as J attended your service of worship last 
evening, and as I participated in spirit in your devotional service 
this morning, that you were inaugurating here a Convention of 
spiritual power. Not all the religious conventions that I have 
attended have been truly religious; it seemed to me, sometimes, 
that they bore out the suggestion in what Sidney Smith meant 
when he called Oxford a ‘learned place.’ He supposed Oxford 
was a very learned place because almost every one who went 
there brought a little learning, and they apparentiy took rone 
away, so it just naturally accumulated. I have attended religious 
conventions to which everybody took a little religion of their 
own, but from which nobody took any away. But I feel quite 
sure that this Convention of yours here at Hartford is going to 
send men and women who sit here away with more reiigion than 
they brought; and I would say for my part that I will surely 
take away more than I brought. 

“We Unitarians are thinking that this Convention of yours 
will be an epoch-making Convention, because of the action that 
you are about to take upon the report of your Commission on 
Comity and Unity. It would of course ke presumptuous in me 
to proffer any word of counsel to you regaraing that action, but 
perhaps it would not be unseemly for me to express my own heart- 
felt hope that the report of your Commission will be accepted 
with overwhelming enthusiasm. 

“It does not trouble me that we Unitarians are not men- 
tioned in these specific proposals that are to be presented to you. 
Something greater than Unitarianism is at stake this afternoon, 
and something greater indeed than Congregationalism or Uni- 
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versalism. It is the Christian Way of Life upon which you vote 
to-day. And it seems to me that your acceptance cf the report 
before you is simply your acceptance of the principles which 
alone makes Liberalism possible, and that your refusal to accept 
it is your refusal to accept that principle which lies at the very 
foundation of our faith. If Unitarians and Universalists are ever 
to come together on any platform of closer Christian unity, it 
must be upon just such a platform as that which is to be laid 
before you, and not upon any basis of mere conformity to creedal 
requirements, but on the recognition of Christianity as primarily 
away oflife. 

“Tt has been said that if you accept this report you will be 
abandoning your old religious allies, the Unitarians. I think I 
can speak with great conviction when I say that that is not the 
impression that exists in those Unitarian circles with which I 
happen to be familiar. We do not believe that it is in your 
nature to desert your old friends. We do not believe that you 
are contemplating any action of this sort. We do not see in the 
Joint Statement, which we have scrutinized with the greatest of 
care, any hint of such a thing. We believe your Commission 
meant exactly what it said: that there is not in the Joint State- 
ment any suggestion that you will be required or expected to 
sever that fellowship which for natural reasons has grown up be- 
tween us. But even though it meant the severing of that fellow- 
ship, still it would be for us to bid you Godspeed. The truth is 
greater than all of us. The truth is greater than any of us. And 
if it be in the purpose of God that the truth should ride triumph- 
antly over our dead bodies, then it ought to be in our hearts to 
say, ‘Nevertheless, God wills it.’ 

“Tt has been said also that to accept this Joint Statement 
would be a step backwards. I confess I can not understand that 
fear. It would of course be a step backwards for you to subscribe 
to certain formulations of Orthodoxy which the world has out- 
grown. There was nothing of that spirit of Orthodoxy in the 
meeting of the National Congregational Council at Omaha that 
adopted unanimously this Statement. If it be Orthodoxy that 
unanimously voted to wipe out all reference to the Kansas City 
Platform, then God make all Liberals Orthodox! If it be Ortho- 
‘doxy that subscribes without a dissenting vote to the principle 
beneath the Joint Statement, then God hasten the time when all 
the world will be Orthodox! If it be Orthodoxy that voted so 
enthusiastically to give up the very name of Congregationalist, 
if that name should be found to stand in the way of Christian 
unity, then God help us Liberals to be as liberal as the Orthodox! 
I am waiting eagerly to see if the Liberalism of Hartford can 
match the Orthodoxy of Omaha! 

“There is no going backwards for the free spirit in religion, 
no going backwards for it. We must all stand together—Con- 
gregationalists, Universalists, Unitarians, all those who have 
caught a vision of the indwelling Christ, of the spirit of God in 
the hearts of men that frees them from dogmas of conformity. 
We must stand together, and when you extend your hand in 
fellowship to your Congregational brother, you do not turn 
your backs on me, the Unitarian, for he is my brother as well. 
In that act you simply extend the reach of brotherhood and 
hasten the day when we shal! all take one another’s hands in the 
great family of God. The Kingdom of God will not come by the 
lonely triumph of any individual sect, never will it come in that 
way. Werise or fall together. 

““We are members, brothers, one of another. Disaster any- 
where in our ranks spells disaster for us all. The failure of either 
Congregationalists or Universalists would mean defeat to us 
Unitarians. We rise or fall together, even when we know it not. 
I was much impressed last evening by what seemed to me a 
prophetic thing in your service of worship which perhaps no one 
but myself noticed. You sang three hymns, two by Congrega- 
tional ministers, Timothy Dwight and Washington Gladden, and 
the third by a Unitarian minister, Theodore Parker. Even un- 
consciously, you see, the spirit of unity rises above all our dif- 
ferences. 

“There was just one test by which the disciples of Jesus 
should be known, according to the Master himself, ‘By this shall 


all men know that you are my disciples: if you have love one for 
another.’ And that is a test that we should apply to ourselves 
with all sincerity. Do we love each other in our own churches 
as we should? Do we love each other’s churches as we should? 
It is a hard test, and yet only as we meet that test triumphantly 
shall we belong to what Francis Greenwood Peabody calls ‘the 
spiritual fellowship of consecrated lives.’ 

“Said Emerson, ‘This great overgrown dead Christendom of 
ours, it is keeping alive at least the name of a great lover of 
mankind, but sometime all men wiil be lovers, and every calamity 
dissolved in universal sunshine.’ 

“Men and women, it lies in your hands to-day, in your 
hands, not simply to keep alive the name of that supreme lover 
of mankind but also to increase the number of lovers, and so 
bring a little nearer that longed-for day when‘ the hearts of all 
men everywhere will warm within them beneath the universal 
sunshine of God.” 


When Mr. Joy finished the Convention rose and 
cheered him to the echo. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood then presented Dr. 
Sanders who also was warmly greeted. 


Address of Dr. Frank K. Sanders 


“Tt is my high privilege to come before this body on the 
invitation of your secretary and with the approval of our Council 
to convey the greetings of your Congregational friends. But 
when I recall the gracious and eloquent address with which Dr. 
Perkins favored our National Council at Omaha last May, I 
realize that I will have no easy task in giving it a fitting rejoinder. 

“Had we Congregationalists aimed to match his eloquence, 
however, Dr. Cadman or Dr. Jefferson, or Dr. Potter of this city, 
would have been our representative. Had it been deemed 
necessary to make an intricate or profound theological argu- 
ment in order to facilitate the getting together of our two Chris- 


‘tian bodies, President Mackenzie of the Seminary might have 


been the ideal choice. Since, however, the only needs that exist 
are those of giving frank expression to our genuine friendliness, 
of making known the keen desire of our great Council—as shown 
by its overwhelming vote—for the closest practicable fellowship 
with you all, and of expressing our entire readiness to plan at 
once such forward steps as we may take together, I may venture 
to be the mouthpiece of Congregationalism. 

“TY am made more bold to serve in this capacity by the fact 
that I am now a resident of old Cape Ann near Gloucester, which 
makes me first cousin to a Universalist. There, 150 years ago, 
the Rey. John Murray gave his public witness to the truths of 
God’s inexhaustible love and of His unwillingness to let a single 
soul go unredeemed, and drew into his fellowship a small but 
heroic and persistent group of believers who shared with him the 
will to challenge the narrow Calvinism current among our 
Congregational churches of that day, which took more satis- 
faction in asserting the Divine sovereignty than in the con- 
templation of God’s infinite love and mercy. As one reacs the 
sermons of that generation, he must admit that there was jus- 
tification for the unwillingness of many to subscribe to the teach- 
ings set forth. 

“History has in many particulars supported Murray’s in- 
sight and justified his procedure. He was but anticipating a 
process of the gradual clarification and illumining of religious 
thought under the guidance of Christian experience which has 
caused our Congregational group—taken as a whole—to relegate 
that old Calvinistic limitation to the plan of salvation to a 
select few to a limbo whence it will never return. In one of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe’s stories I recall the farmer who inclined 
to Arminianism and justified his slaughter of a calf much be- 
loved by his Orthodox wife by telling her that its sudden death 
was “preordained and freely predetermined.” Calvinism as a 
system confronted many aspects of experience before which it 
had to yield. Methodism with its emphasis on every man’s 
responsibility for his own salvation, Unitarianism with its in- 
sistence on salvation as a social process, and your own continuing 
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witness to the unlimited goodness and saving purpose of God, 
have each been important factors in the simplification and the 
broadening of the religious convictions of the average sincere 
Christian disciple of to-day. Congregationalism is debtor in 
its mocern, liberty-loving outlook to all these and other move- 
ments. And thus it is wholly true that the rigid lines of distine- 
tion in theological attitude and understanding which brought 
akout an inevitable disassociation over a century ago are no 
longer sharply marked. It is hard to tell the diflerence to-day 
between an intelligent Universalist and an intelligent Congrega- 
tionalist. For some time I have made a practise of dropping 
into Universalist churches and of talking with representatives of 
the ceromination. Almost without exception I have felt myself 
entirely at kore. Our ministry and yours, your people and ours, 
think and act very much alike. We are kindred fellowships if 
we only knew it. In many of our ministerial groups your pastors 
are alreacy welcomed members. I am certain that if our Con- 
gregational district association meetings, which are held semi- 
annually, were enlarged by the inclusion of the Universalist 
pastors of tke cistrict and of delegates from their churches, the 
newcomers would find themselves entirely at home, while their 
presence would greatly enrich and strengthen those gatherings, 
which are one of the secrets of Congregationalism’s growth, 
stability and progressiveness. We Congregationalists believe in 
state conferences held annually; we have come to set much value 
on our representative National Council, meeting every two years, 
but the real cistinctive unit of our corporate life as a national 
and world ranging body is the district association. We would 
rejoice if the time should come soon, when your churches would 
share with ours in its significant experiences. 

“These are days when co-operation and unity are in the 
minds of all forward thinking, spiritually minded Christians. 
Never was the insensate, inexcusable folly of narrow denomina- 
tionalism so widely recognized as it is coming to be at present. 
The Protestant world may not yet be ready for some form of 
close union into ore great catholic body in Christ. Generations 
may ke needed—or, at least, a new generation—before a way 
shall be fourd to bridge the gap between dyed-in-the-wool ritu- 
alists and plain worshipers of the Puritan type who prefer ex- 
tem [oran’ ous Cevotions, between sacramentarians and those who 
ordain their.own ministry, between creedalists and those who 
set a value on staterrents of belief only as familiar forms of con- 
fession serving as guides to clear thinking, or as historic sym- 
bo!s to which one gives respect but not allegiance. Vast patience 
and continuing persistence will be two important factors in the 
long and slow process of unification, which we confidently believe 
lies ahead. 

“While this is true it may be permissible to note certain 
stages or steps of the movement toward Protestant unification 
which are in actual process in North America, or are cleariy 
practicable. Denominationalism has been alrrost a religious 
disease in the United States during the past century or so. Many 
groups have organized around minor issues. I have sometimes 
woncered just what a Three-seed-in-the-spirit Baptist believes, 


or how a progressive Dunkard differs from an old order Dunkard, | 


or why there should be twelve different kinds of Mennonites. 
There is certainly a reaction against such excessive and need- 
less disruption of the body of Christ. It is urging the many 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran and Baptist groups into 
large and distinctive bodies. May it not be practicable for 
many of the smaller groups of believers in Christ who cherish 
Congregational methods and form of organization to contem- 
plate drawing into a larger unity? 

“Every active Christian group holds its own traditions and 
values them, making the entire merging of identity with another 
group distasteful and apparently unwise or impracticable. Even 
such communions of long standing and dignity may, however, 


consider forming with other Christian groups a close federation © 


which respects the identity and even many of the peculiarities 
of each component denomination while creating a larger unit for 
certain definable ends. Such a plan of union was given care- 
ful consideration seven years ago by representatives of eighteen 
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communions including Presbyterians, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, the Disciples, the Reformed Churches and others. 
The plan proposed did not seek to decide between divergent 
theories respecting the church, the sacraments or the ministry. 
It was not a proposal of absolute organic union which would re- 
duce a number of Christian communions to one, but was rather 
of an efficient federated unification of the participating denom- 
inations along clear, well-defined and restricted lines, educa- 
tional, inspirational and missionary. This plan failed of com- 
pletion, possibly because it was pushed to a decision before the 
constituents were made ready to approve it, but chiefly for two 
reasons, neither of them of permanent force. There was bitter 
and influential opposition by some partisans of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, who feared (of course needlessly) that the pro- 
posed new organization would become a rival to that fine or- 
ganization in which we all take pride. An even more important 
reason for the failure of the stronger denominations to ratify the 
plan was the sudden loss by death in quick succession of several 
of its foremost advocates, for whose leadership no real substitutes 
appeared. -Some such scheme of federation has possibilities. 
It may enable Christian groups which are very friendly and yet 
are not ready to merge their identity to work in close and effec- 
tive relationship. 

“We Congregationalists were keenly interested in this 
plan of union. We ratified it by an overwhelming assent of con- 
ferences and associations and by a nearly unanimous vote of our 
National Council at Springfield, Mass., in 1923. We did this 
because it seemed the best plan in sight for the promotion of 
Christian unity, an end which our people hold dear. As a de- 
nomination we are ready to go far in support of Christian unity. 
We do not say to our Congregationally ordered sister denomina- 
tions of our own type, ‘Let us all get together and be known as 
Congregationalists.” Our National Council has twice gone on 
record as being willing to surrender the honorable name by 
which our group of churches has come to be called, a name de- 
scriptive of our form of government, if by such a surrender by 
our churches and by other churches with us of denominational 
titles, there may be’ attained a large and wide-ranging unity of 
the churches of Christ. 

“No type of union or federation will be of much significance 
unless its basis is unity in the spirit of Christ. We Congrega- 
tionalists are eager to enter into relationship with you because 
we believe that our two communions can form a vital, fruitful 
fellowship of believers, significant to us, to you and to the world 
akout us, not we hope as a step toward a segregated liberalism, 
but as one toward a liberal evangelicalism. 

“We are both people of the open mind; we each value real 
freedom in thought and action as essential to a true Christian 
experience, yet we crave a freecom that shall express itself in 
spiritual service; we are ready to subordinate individual or local 
church freecom to the common good in order that our two great 
church bodies may be active units in the nation, since we believe 
in co-operative fellowship, not in isolation; we hold to the im- 
portance of Christian education in the raising up of a capable, 
self-reliant constituency; we believe in active evangelization at 
home and are eager to Co our share in spreading the glad news of 
Jesus Christ over the whole world by giving unfiagging support 
to our missionary representatives on the field. All these things 
and more we do in much the same way. It would seem clear that 
we could travel the Christian way together in great amity and 
mutual cheer. 

“Tt is true that Congregationalists hold dear certain forms 
in which we are accustomed to confess our faith. Yet these con- 
fessions are not viewed as creeds which bind either ourselves or 
others. They are not used for purposes of division or exclusion. 
They rather serve as a norm of conviction, a sort of standard to 
which to refer, an expression of our average, habitual judgment in 
matters religious. Such statements have their uses, as well as 
abuses. Our confession of 1913 arose out of a celikerate attempt 
to phrase in clear, untheological and simple form, understandable 
by every man, woman and child, the religious convictions which 
as a body in Christ we hold. The greatest testimonial ever re- 
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ceived concerning it was overheard on a street car on the morn- 
ing when it was first given to the public press. A roughly-garbed 
working man read it with absorbed interest and then remarked 
to his neighbor, who happened to be a member of the Commis- 
sion which was responsible for the production of the confession, 
‘If I had had Christian truth presented to me in my young 
manhood as clearly and as simply as this statement puts it, I’d 
be a church member to-day.’ 

“Such an expression of the convictions that we hold in 
common ignores much that may be controversial. Congrega- 
tionalism to-day nourishes a wide variety of religious conviction. 
We have plenty of room for conservatives and plenty of room 
likewise for ultra-liberals. The religious freedom for which we 
stand works both ways. We are not interested in being clas- 
sified as conservatives or as liberals, because our basis of fellow- 
ship is not a compulsory loyalty to a specific statement of re- 
ligious truth. Rather do we seek to be free to be loyal to the 
mind of the Master however it may lead us along the pathway of 
Christian loyalty, fellowship, union, experience and action. 
In the clear confidence that such are the essential attitudes of 
the vast majority of your membership, we reiterate our hope 
that the way may open without delay for our coming very close 
together. 

“How this may take place it is not my present function to 
indicate. Ways and means are readily settled when the spirit 
dictates. It may be that our two bodies are not yet well enough 
acquainted with each other to justify a proposal to merge into 
one body. We can not hurry sucha result. A work of education, 
of assimilation and orientation must precede.. We may need to be 
closely associated for quite a while—as the Joint Statement 
roposes—that we may practise fellowship in all its forms and 
develop a genuine affiliation based on intelligent and friendly 
respect. If a merger of some sort should grow out of such a 
federated relationship, it would be permanent and real. The 
process may involve more or less local amalgamation, but in the 
main our churches would go right on as they are, allies and 
friends, commingling, interchanging, co-operating. 

“Such a federated relationship has the added value of mak- 
ing room for other units. If our desire for federation influenced 
no more than our two denominations, the result would not be 
largely significant. It would only mean that there was a new 
group of about a million Christian disciples in place of two ag- 
gregating the same number. A worth while result perhaps, but 
not thrilling! 

“But the federation we Congregationalists are contemplat- 
ing and hoping to promote has already another candidate for 
membership. The Christian denomination, with groups of 
churches in New England, in the Middle South and the Middle 
West, is considering some form of union with us. A year ago its 
General Convention ratified a joint statement prepared by the 
Commission on Christian Unity from its General Convention 
acting with our Congregational Commission on Interchurch 
Relations. That joint statement was worked out at Toledo 
early in 1926, some months before the Universalist and Congre- 
gational Commissions met in New York City. It was ratified by 
our National Council last May as a separate document, because 
it had already been endorsed by the General Convention of the 
Christian Church and could not readily be replaced by another 
statement however much improved. 

“The Christian Church is passionately devoted to Christian 
unity, and openly seeks to promote it in any practicable way. 
It has already begun to act in conformity with the Joint State- 
ment which its General Convention approved. Undoubtedly 
its representatives will go as far as they can in the support of 
any practicable plan. 

‘All this leads me to express again, in behalf of the Congre- 
gational Churches of North America, their sincere desire that 
our two denominations find a way as promptly as possible of 
drawing together intimately. I wish I could convey to you all 
an impression of the enthusiasm and hopefulness with which our 
National Council at Omaha instructed its Commission on Inter- 
church Relations—to which I belong—to enter into conference 


with your Commission on Christian Comity and Unity in order 
that they should unite in working out a definite plan for the 
closest practicable union of our two communions—a plan to 
be ready for approval and adoption by our next Council in 1929. 
In order that there should be no misunderstanding or obstacle 
which was removable, the Council eliminated from the report of 
its Commission any reference to the Kansas City Confession of 
1913 as a recognized expression of religious conviction. It feared 
that even that simple statement—used by us only as a symbol and 
indicating no more than a type of mind—might create needless 
difficulties in the minds of those who do not like confessions of 
faith, and willingly cut out all references to it. 

“TI come before you then with several proposals: That we 
begin at once the process of healing the breach of 150 years ago. 
Under to-day’s conditions there would be no excuse for a separa- 
tion; we should be living and working in the utmost harmony of 
spirit and life, and with great freedom of individual conviction. 
The process of unification at the best will be quite gradual. 
Adjustments will require time and understanding and will involve 
much friendly debate, but we can resolve to make a start, and to 
set on foot at once the influences which will draw us together in 
real understanding. My second suggestion is that we adopt 
and follow definite proposals looking toward the immediate or- 
ganization of the closest practicable fellowship. If our respective 
churches begin to work together, to associate together, to plan 
community service, religious education, social service, evangelism, 
rural church development and missionary enterprises together, 
we can not fail to make a noteworthy contribution to Christian 
forcefulness. In rural communities alone there is an opportunity 
for joint service to the Kingdom of God which is unsurpassed. 
We have already in our two Commissions the machinery needed 
for promoting this progressive step. And thirdly, I trust that 
we shall include the Christian denomination in our plans for 
federation and seek to enter into joint relationship with it. 
Our three groups of churches will work together easily. They 


_ are eager for the same results and value the same methods. 


“To what this all will lead who is abie to say? There are 
other groups of open-minded, forward-looking Christians who 
will be glad to consider a close relationship with us. Should we 
not set ourselves to plan and pray for a still larger group of com- 
munions of the open mind who desire to draw together in the 
common interests of brotherhood, efficient service and spiritual 
power? 2 

“One definite barrier to real unity is the natural unwilling- 
ness of any group to yield its historic name in order to accept 
that of another. A recent editorial in the Leader indicated your 
own affection for the name you bear. Quite possibly, however, 
there are at least half a dozen denominations that would even- 
tually merge, if the resultant communion were to be called by 
some such name as the Churches of Christ in America. A dele- 
gate at Lausanne, this summer, to the great Conference on Faith 
and Order, returned with the conviction that the right sort of 
leadership could bring our principal Protestant denominations 
within a very few years into such a union as that of the Presby- 
terian, Congregational and Methodist Churches in Canada, 
forming the United Churches of Christ in Canada, or at least into 
a federated relationship that would amount to much the same 
thing. He declared that a wave of conviction swept the souls of 
the delegates regarding the absolute necessity that our divided 
churches should get together in order that the great tasks of the 
church may be performed with vigor, fullness and success, and 
that headway be made in the never ending fight with the forces 
of evil. 

“The bond which would unite such churches could never 
be submission to one authority. Nor could it be the acceptance 
of some one theological creed. Nor could it be the disowning of 
historic loyalties. It could only be a hearty and sincere sharing 
in the search for truth and in the common solution of the problems 
of Christian living. 

“Such a drawing together of our religious forces would seem 
a glorious consummation of a movement toward unity. But 
the surest way of encouraging and promoting it is for us right 
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kere to make such a splendid cerronstration of the values which 
may grow out of unselfish fellowship, illustrating Christianity as 
a way of life. Let us show how fine scholarship and noble ear- 
nestness may accompany an intense religious experience, how a 
wice religious literty makes for progress on all sides, and de- 
velops and sustains a spirit of evangelism which not only aims 
to receem humanity at home but girdles the earth with its mes- 
sage of the love of God in Christ. These are some of the splendid 
tasks before us. Shall we not each co honor to the heritage we 
claim ky tkeir clear acceptance?” 


The Report Presented 


The time having arrived for consideration of 
the report of the Commission, Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, chairman, read it in full. The church was 
crowded, many standing in the transepts and several 
looking down upon the scene from the choir gallery 
above the pulpit. There was an intense eagerness 
not to lose a word of what was said. The delegates 
followed the reading of the report as it had been dis- 
tributed in printed form. Upon the conclusion of the 
reading, Dr. Perkins, without making any address, 
moved the adoption of the report. 


Dr. Hall Seconds the Motion 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall took the platform and 
seconded the motion, making an address which caught 
the full dramatic significance of the occasion, and 
eloquently interpreted it. Dr. Shutter called it the 
great address of Dr. Hall’s ministry. At least it can 
be said he got a unanimous verdict. 


“T rise to second this motion, and to say a few worcs in 
regard to it. I second Dr. Perkins’s motion with emphasis on 
tke clause that ‘nothing in this Joint Statement commits us to 
organic union.’ With that clause I am heartily in favor, and 
without that clause I skould vote against it and urge you to vote 
against it. There is a corollary in my own mind, however, to 
the effect that nothing in the Joint Statement commits the next 
gereration of Universalists against organic union, and if there 
were any such clause in it I stould vote against it and urge you 
to vote against it. This is a free church! 

“T’ve been a minister in the Universalist Church for forty- 
four years, and it seerrs to me that this is the most important 
piece of business that has come before our General Convention 
in all that time. 

“To-day the Christians of various Cenominations are look- 
ing toward this Convention at Hartiord in a way in which they 
have rever looked toward a Universalist Convention within my 
recollection. Most of you, I am sure, have read an editorial in 
the current number of the Christian Century which has to do 
with this special action and from which I want the privilege of 
reading two or three paragraphs, which indicate that not merely 
the Congregational Church and not merely the Universalist 
Church and not merely the Unitarian Church are interested in 
what we are to co here, but that other churches are looking to 
our church as they never have before, to strike the right note 
upon this historic occasion. Now listen for a moment: 


“The Liberal Churches, so-called, now have before 
them the best opportunity that they have had for a cen- 
tury to prove the appropriateness of that designation. 
The Universalist General Convention meets at Hartford, 
Conn., Oct. 19-23. Tothat Convention will besubmitted 
the Joint Statement prepared by the Congregational 
and Universalist Commissions on Comity and Unity, 
and the recommendations of the Universalist Com- 
mission with reference to action by the Convention. 
The Joint Statement has already been approved with- 
out modification by the Congregational National Council 
which met at Omaha—approved with a fervor and en- 


thusiasm which indicated rot a passive acceptance of 
something conceived to te harmless because meaning- 
less, but a lively hope that this instrument would open 
the way to a rrore intimate fellowship w.th those whom 
it regards as Christian brothers. 

“The voice of Omaha has been heard speaking with 
no uncertain sound. It is now the turn of Hartford to 
speak, and it is the lively hope and confident expecta- 
tion of all who desire the unity of the church that it 
will speak with equa! clarity and force. It is a crucial 
moment in the history of the Christian union mover ent. 
There are a thousand points at which that mover ent 
may ke diverted into side channels by timidity, ty the 
pull of denominational price, by the appeal of minor 
loyalties, by the inertia of conventional thinking. Every 
fork in the road which presents a choice ketween the 
larger and the lesser loyalties is a point of vital interest 
for the whole church. The church expects every dele- 
gate at Hartford to do his duty. 

“The only obstacle which threatens in even the 
slightest measure to prevent an affirmative action by 
the Universalist Convention is the suggestion that the 
ac option of this program of closer co-operation with the 
Congregationalists may be interpreted as turning a cold 
shoulder upon the Unitarians, with whom also negotia- 
tions are in progress. 

“Tt is happily impossible to believe that this is the 
case. Documentary evidence in support of that convic- 
tion is furnished by the fact that the principle which 
forms tke very corner-stone of the Congregational- 
Universalist rapprochement was never more clearly 
stated than in the Unitarian overture of 1925: ‘In every 
Christian communion there are now men and women 
of progressive spirit who increasingly affirm that Chris- 
tianity is a way of life rather than conformity to a 
creed.’ 

“Tt will ke remembered that the present proposal 
does not incluce any plan for organic union of the two 
communions directly concerned. It would be too much 
to say that it Coes not contemplate it. A forward step 
contemplates everything that may lie ahead. But it 
does not assume to commit either group to anything 
beyond what is specifically stated in the document— 
the prom otion of a more intimate fellowship and a closer 
co-operation in practical service on the basis of the 
principles stated. The future can not be clearly fore- 
seen. But as to that ‘organized fellowship which will 
arise to give form and coherence to the spiritual unity,’ 
the Joint Statement says, ‘We are convinced that it 
will be something largrer and more inclusive than any- 
thing that now exists.’ Organic union, if and when it 
comes, will be a later step. The next step, the step 
that skould and can ke taken now, is this clear recogni- 
tion of the spirit of fellowship that already exists and 
the utilization of this in forming more intimate acquain- 
tance and in performing more effective co-operative 
service. 

“There is no reason in the world why this step should 


_ not be taken. Perhaps there are other denominations 


which should also join in such a moverrent. Undoubt- 
edly there are. But there are ro Cenominations which 
can better lead the way than these two, the Congrega- 
tionalists and the Universalists; one an evangelical 
body which is also liberal in its Lest traditions, the other 
a liberal body which is evangelical in the sanest sense 
of that word. We are looking to Hartford for an action 
which will not only carry this particular enterprise 
through to the immediate end that is contemplated, 
but will give to the Christian unity movement an 
impetus which will more than offset any failure and dis- 
appointments which may have resulted from more am- 
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bitious and less practical endeavors. If liberal evangel- 
icalism is liberal enough and evangelical enough, it will 
lead the way tc union. 


“Tt seems to me it will be a great pity if we don’t rise 
to a challenge like that, and the only thing that stands in the 
way has stood in the way of some of us up to the issuing of this 
Joint Report, something that seemed like a slight to our old 
allies in the Unitarian Church. The answer to that feeling is 
the magnanimous and eloquent address that you have listened 
to this afternoon from Dr. Joy. 

“Do you suppose for a single moment that I would stand 
here to advocate anything that would seem like a slight to the 
Unitarian Church? I can hark back to 1901 when we formed 
a small commission between the Universalist and the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States, and I was honored with a posi- 
tion on that commission. I. M. Atwood, father of our beloved 
President, was similarly honored, and John Coleman Adams, 
the sainted pastor of this church, and we began something of 
which we are proud. We have brought it about that there is a 
warm and close and intimate friendship between the Univer- 
salist and Unitarian Churches. 

“Let us do the same thing now with the Congregational 
Church!”’ 


Judge Galer’s Address 


Judge Roger S. Galer, who has differed from his 
colleagues on the Commission in some particulars 
and has voiced his dissent in the Christian Leader 
and in other ways, also was warmly cheered as he 
took the platform. He said: 


“My friends, when I came down to Hartiord last Sunday, I 
didn’t know what kind of a speech I was going to make to this 
Convention. I did not know whether it would be a halleluiah 
chorus or a miserere. In fact, I did not know whether I would be 
permitted to address the Convention at all. But happily for me, 


and I think happily for the church at large, we have composed ' 


our differences in such a way that I can say to this Convention 
in the manner of Shakespeare that we will now ‘shoulder to 
shoulder, in serried ranks, march all one way.’ 

“We are too small a body to fight among ourselves. That 
we have been fighting more or less is known to some of us at 
least. I myself bear some of the scars of conflict. But, as I 
said, this body is too small and the cause is too great that we 
should fight among ourselves. Now happily we have arrived at 
what I think is a fair and splendid statement of a faith and a 
policy upon which we may all stand and for which we may all 
labor. 

“What, then, ought to be our policy? First of all, let us see 
just for a moment where we stand. The splendid report which 
Dr. Perkins read to you this afternoon has been published only a 
very few weeks. You must bear in mind the position in which 
we have been placed during the summer, in order that you 
may fully appreciate our present situation. 

“Last winter there came out only the Joint Statement, 
that which was agreed upon by the majority of our Commission, 
and all, I believe, of the Congregational Commission, as to a 
policy and a program for a closer federation of these two great 
bodies. I think it is only fair to the Universalist denomination 
to call attention to one clause of the original overture or invita- 
tion which was given to us by the Congregationalists. And that 
is this: ‘The Congregational Council directs its Commission 
to express to the General Convention its sincere desire to wel- 
come to its fellowship all churches which can find freedom and 
satisfaction on the general basis of the Kansas City platform.’ 
As a lawyer, I couldn’t help but interpret that invitation first, 
as directed to us as a church, and second, as meaning that 
our church should enter into the Congregational fellowship. 
And in interpreting the Joint Statement issued by the two Com- 
missions, in accordance with the general policy of the courts we 
should go back to the original proposition. I assert, then, that 
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the proper interpretation of our action at that time was that it 
looked in the direction of a merger of the Universalist Church 
with the Congregational Church. 

“That is the cause very largely of all the discussion that has 
been going on. I con’t mean to say that that was the inter- 
pretation given by our Commision; that was the interpretation 
which I think was reasonable and which was given to tke great 
body of the secular press through the United States. 

“Now comes along, my friends, this report of the Com- 
mission of our Church. It recites the historic facts, it interprets 
the Joint Statement in the light of all the discussion that has 
been going on during the past summer, and to me it seéms 
that the report has fairly met the objections which have been 
made and which I think were wholly justified. 

“My position was and is, as Dr. Hall so eloquentiy stated 
a few moments ago, that if this was a proposal for a merger be- 
tween these two bodies, I should most certainly oppose it; but 
this is an entirely new interpretation which has been placed upon 
it by this report just now before you. I have little faith, my 
friends, in paper programs. I do not believe that you can get 
great bodies to assimilate harmoniously by merely passing reso- 
lutions in a religious convention. I believe, as this report 
states, on nearly the last page, that those things come only by a 
natural evolution of time and events. And if in the natural evo- 
lution of events these two great bodies come together, if they 
have found their faith so nearly identical, and their aims so nearly 
the same, and their methods so much alike, that they can work 
together in harmony, then I shall have no objection to it. I do 
not believe that day has come. I think we shall make great 
progress if we go slowly and take one step at a time. If we 
adopt this, and put into effect the fellowship which is suggested 
in this Joint Report, we undoubtedly will make progress toward 
that spiritual unity which is so highly desired. 

“Then what is the duty of the members of this Convention, 
as we go forth? First of all, to bury our diflerences. The strug- 
gles that we’ve had were the natural struggies of men who en- 
tertained different opinions in the light of different statements 
of fact. We are now in a position where we may go forth and 
work unitedly toward that consummation which we all greatly 
desire. In the next placc my suggestion is that there be no 
letting Cown in the most strenuous advocacy of Universalist 
principles. ‘ 

“T am in disagreement with one of the speakers to-day. 
I want to say that I do think the name Universalist is beautiful. 
I’m proud to belong to a church where I have aksolute freedom 
of intellectual opinion, and I do not believe you can make any 
progress, my friends, by waving aside or disregarding intellectual 
differences. I think that is the very basis upon which individual 
character is based and upon which our progress as a denomination 
can be made. I was somewhat concerned, I admit, lest if we 
held out this hand toward the Congregationalists we might at 
the same time seem to be slapping in the face our Unitarian 
friends. With the interpretation that is now placed upon it, 
with the complete understanding of our Unitarian friends as 
to the purpose of this movement on our part, I see no particular 
force at this time to that objection. 

“So we have here now, first of all, a conviction on the part 
of this Convention that this action on our part does not commit 
us to organic union with the Congregationalists; and second, that 
we preserve intact our entire freedom with reference to other 
Liberals. 

“Now with those two things in mind, I think there’s no need 
for further dissension. In Recommendations 2 and 3 we have 
distinctly recognized our Unitarian brothers, the oldest and 
closest and the staunchest of our allies in ail the days that have 
gone. Now let us go out advocating, as I said, the Universalist 
faith. And let me say one thing more: that when I advocate 
that I do not for amoment admit that Iam not advocating and 
championing the cause of Christianity at large. I believe a man 
may be an internationalist and at the same time a loyal and 
patriotic American citizen. I believe that I may be a loyal 
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Christian and at the same time a loyal and patriotic Univer- 
salist. I believe that the very foundation of progress rests upon 
the faithful performance of the local, special, individual task 
which you have to perform. The man who is a good husband 
and father, by virtue of that fact becomes a good citizen of the 
community in which he lives. A man who builds up his local 
church at the same time widens and builds up the great body of 
Christian doctrine and Christian organization, and the man 
who is loyal to the denomination at large is thereby bringing 
about to a certain extent at least the Kingdom of God on earth. 

“This, then, is the supreme duty of the hour, this loyal 
advocacy of Universalist principles, not in the narrow sectarian 
sense but as the very basis upon which Christian unity may here- 
after be obtained. This isnot only the supreme duty of the hour, 
it is the supreme opportunity of the Universalist Church.” 


Other Discussion 

Following Judge Galer, Dr. Shutter of Minne- 
apolis spoke. His reception was in the nature of a 
warm welcome back from his recent trip to Europe, 
where he attended the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals. He said: 

“Mr. Chairman: I arose at first in orcer to add another 
second to that of Dr. Hall. Of course it was superfiuous, but I 
meant to show my spirit and my willingness to do all that I could 
to influence the adoption of these resolutions. Now that Judge 
Galer has spoken, and now that Dr. Hall has spoken, it also 
seems superfluous to add anything or try to add anything to 
what they have said. 

“That was a remarkable speech of Dr. Hall’s. It was the 
best speech that I ever heard him deliver. And if he has been in 
the ministry forty-four years, and at the end of that time can 
make such a speech, it is a high tribute to his continued intel- 
lectual power and insight. 

“T was absent from the country while this discussion was 
going on, and I have only become thoroughly acquainted with 
it since my return. Of course I knew something about it, but 
now that the whole question has been cleared of the misconcep- 
tions of its advocates, and the suspicions of its foes, I do not see 
any reason why we should not unanimously adopt it to-day. 

“I am in favor of adopting this report because it gives 
official sanction to what I have practised myself and in my 
church for many, many years. We have worked in co-operation 
particularly with the Congregationalists and Unitarians, but 
we have also worked with any other Christian body that would 
permit us to work with them. And so J am glad that my private 
conduct has received the official sanction of the denomination. 
I look upon it as a vindication of the whole tenor of my life. 

“I am in favor of adopting this report because it is in 
harmony with the trend of the times. I went to Europe pri- 
marily to attend an international congress of religious liberals, 
in which most of the countries of the world were represented, 
and the whole spirit of that congress was in line with what we 
are proposing to do here to-day. And the newly organized Na- 
tional Church of Czecho-Slovakia is organized upon primarily 
the same lines that are laid down in this Commission’s report. 
The whole world is beginning to go in this direction, and it is 
not for us to halt or lie down by the wayside when the trend of 
the times is in the very direction in which you and I have helped 
to push it. The world is reaching the consummation which you 
and I have always professed to desire. 

“Let us not turn back, when others are beginning to recog- 
nize where we have stood and are asking to take their place by 
our side. We have sometimes gone about with an inferiority 
complex—I think that’s the term that is commonly used to-day, 
Udon’t quite know what it means, but it sounds we.l—when other 
denominations have seemed to slight us, and to turn back and 
have not accepted the proffered hand of fellowship. But now 
that is changed, and now we are recognizing the change. 

“We have often sung the lines of that old Orthodox hymn, 
the hymn that no Universalist ought to have sung: 
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“““This is the way I long have sought, 
And mourned because I found it not.’ 
“Now, brethren, that we have found the way, let us cease 
our mourning and break forth into joy!” 


Dr. Carl F. Henry of Pasadena, Cal., said: 

“J would not claim a moment of the Convention’s time, 
were I not charged with a responsibility. I came three thousand 
five hundred miles to do the bidding of my church. Twice I de- 
clined to be sent as a delegate, and upon the third insistent de- 
mand I yielded and am here. 

“T had hardly come into the church last Monday before 
I was apprised that a telegram awaited me, which, opening it, I 
found contained repeated instructions of my church to work for 
the adoption of the Joint Report. 

“This afternoon I have received another telegram, which I 
want to read, from forty-two men of my congregation at the 
Throop Memorial Church at Pasadena, California: ‘Forty-two 
Throop men send you California and Throop Memorial greet- 
ings. We stand back of you one hundred per cent in all of your 
efforts toward church and Christian unity. Let Hartford know 
that there are real Universalist churches on the Pacific Coast.’ ”’ 


The enthusiastic cheers of the delegates at 
various stages of the debate and again as this telegram 
was read showed clearly how they stood: 

Dean Lee S. McCollester, whose letter in the 
Christian Leader raised the Unitarian question, also 
strongly supported the report. He said: 


“Tt has been the history of my life all the way along to work 
for the larger fellowship and unity of denominations. In my 
own experience in Detroit, I stood alone for several years, with no 
one but the smal! Unitarian church standing by me. No one 
welcomed me in the city. But I lived there long enough to stand 
upon the platform of the Opera House on Thanksgiving Day, 
when here stood a Jew and there a Catholic, and all the way along 
the line of Protestant Christianity we joined together as brothers. 

“When this program for extending our fellowship came up, 
I was who.ly in favor of fellowship with the Unitarians and 
fellowship with the Congregationalists, but when the Joint 
Statement came out I was perplexed. I had the belief that the 
Joint Commission or our representatives wanted fellowship on 
all sides, but I was perplexed by the statement which has already 
been referred to here. I was also perplexed by the questions that 
came to me, and finally I asked the question in the Leader, ‘Where 
are the Unitarians?’ with the desire to give the Commission a 
chance to answer. It has not been fully answered until it was 
answered in the statement that we have before us. And so I am 
glad to give all the support I have to this broad statement of 
fellowship, reaching out not along the lines of creed but along 
the lines of Christian Ilfe. 

“My fellowship, my idealism, came to me quite largely 
through Unitarian lines, and I would not have been true to my 
ancestry nor true to my bringing-up nor true to the friendships 
that have been mine if I had voted for the recommendations 
without that clause which has been added. I am satisfied, and I 
shall vote with all the rest of you, and with all the rest of you I 
shall look forward to this—not just the fellowship of Universalists 
and Congregationalists and Unitarians, but to that wider fellow- 
ship when from one side comes the Jew and from the other side 
the Romanist, and all the way between those extremes come all 
who believe in Christianity as a Way of Life.” 


Mr. Charles Gay of New Haven said: “I hope 
that sometime we shall have the United Church of 
the United States.” 

The Rev. Lewis R. Lowry of Ohio spoke briefly 
as follows: 

“We have heard from some of the leaders who were on the 
other side of the Statement, and I thought it would be good for 
one of the lesser lights to confess his conviction of the goodness 
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of the Statement as it has been conceived by the Commission 
on Comity and Unity. 

“When the matter was brought up in the Ohio Convention, 
I wanted to sponsor the resolution favoring the report, on con- 
dition that an amendment was added to it, providing that it did 
not commit us to organic unity. Now that the amendment has 
been incorporated in this latest report of the Commission I 
want to say I think it’s one of the best things we ever did.” 


Dr. Potterton moved the previous question. 
Before putting it the President called on Dr. Perkins 
to close the debate. Dr. Perkins said: 


“I am not going to make any speech. I have here a com- 
munication which I thought ought to be read to the Convention 
at this time. 

“Last week I was commissioned by the Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention to go to the meeting of the 
Unitarian National Conference, which met in the city of Wash- 
ington. I went there, carried their greetings, and then said 
very frankly that we all knew what we were each thinking about, 
and I wanted to say a word about the one thing I knew was in 
all our hearts. I wanted to preach as best I could the gospel of 
this latest report of our Commission. They all knew the Joint 
Statement. I was very much impressed by the cordiality of the 
response and by the many assurances, in almost the same man- 
ner as expressed in that wonderful and eloquent speech of our 
friend Mr. Joy, that we could be certain that any progress we 
might make with our Congregational friends they would not 
only not regard as a slight, but as a distinct advance for our 
comiron cause. I have something here in my hand that puts in- 
to official form what Mr. Joy, interpreting their spirit so beau- 


The Women’s National 


& HE Convention of the W. N. M. A. opened on. 


Tuesday afternoon and was called to order 
by the president, Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, 
mS! after a devotional service led by the Rev. 
Havel I. Kirk. Greetings from the Hartford Mission 
Circle were given by Mrs. C. C. Champlin and from 
the W. U. M.S. of Connecticut by its president, Mrs. 
Madelyn Wood. Dr. John Murray Atwood spoke for 
the General Convention and Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, 
vice-president of the W. N. M. A., responded briefly. 

The reports of the various officers were then read. 
That of the Executive Board will be printed later. 
The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1927, showed that in that 
time $11,927 had been spent for administrative ex- 
penses, $10,702 for Japan and $15,025.13 for Southern 
work, a total of $37,655.07. The balance on hand 
was given as $7,220. The balance one year ago was 
$10,521.62. This report was accepted, as was also 
the report of the auditor, Mr. Merrill. 

Following the reports a joint session with the 
Clara Barton Guild was held with Mrs. Ruth Owens 
Pullman as chairman. Bringing the greetings of the 
Guild, she said in part: “After all we are not two or- 
ganizations, but one, and it is fitting that we should 
be represented on the program as one. A long time 
ago nobody thought much about trying to live to- 
gether decently in the world. It was taken for granted 
that the people of each nation would always live where 
they were. But now we can’t escape the necessity for 
world friendship. It was Bishop McConnell who said, 
‘The art of living together is to-day the greatest art 
in the world.’ ” 


tifully and eloquently, said himself. So I will read you these 
resolutions, which were adopted by that conference, which were 
transmitted to me, and note particularly the last: 


“Resolved: That we, the delegates attending the 
Biennial General Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association, at Washington, D. C., receive with appre- 
ciation the greetings from the Universalist General 
Convention brought by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, and 
express to Dr. Perkins our gratitude for his presence 
and address; 

“Further Resolved: That we encourage the Com- 
mission on Comity between the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian fellowships, already established and at work, to 
continue its activities in the spirit of the ideal so well 
voiced by Dr. Perkins, and e 

“Further Resolved: That we ask Dr. Perkins to con- 
vey to the members of the Universalist-Congrega- 
tional Commission our congratulations on the progress 
being made toward a closer co-operation, on a basis of 
spiritual freedom, between the denominations they rep- 
resent. We rejoice in the news.of that progress, which 
is most heartening to all followers of the ideal of in- 
clusive and undogmatic religious fellowship.’ 


The report was then adopted with emphatic 
approval and spontaneous enthusiasm—Dr. Sweetser 
dissenting. 

The joy of the delegates found expression for 
hours after wherever two or three or a dozen met to- 
gether. 


Missionary Association 


Mrs. Pullman then introduced Miss Ruth G. 
Downing of Sunburst, N. C., who described her work 
and experiences at Friendly House, her subject being 
“The Twilight of the Gods.” “One of the hardest 
things for me during the past year,” she said, “has 
been to present the work of Friendly House to people 
so far away and make it real to them. We are 3,000 
feet above sea level in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. The Pigeon River comes down from 
among the peaks, one of the most rapid rivers of that 
country. It is very beautiful sometimes, but when it 
‘comes down big’ it takes with it trees and houses. 
The valley is planted with sorghum cane, which at 
this time of year is being made into ‘them molasses.’ 
Our people always speak of molasses in the plural. 
We are connected with the outside world by the little 
puffy engine that makes one trip a day and by the 
telephone wire that falls down whenever a high wind 
blows. But no place in the world is more beautiful 
than that valley! A bed-ridden old man used to ask 
Miss Powell when she first came to Sunburst, ‘Do you 
reckon Heaven can be prettier than that?’ pointing to 
the valley, and she reckoned not. 

“When we get up in the morning the valley is 
still dark and there are mist wreaths all around the 
peaks. Not until after ten o’clock, at this time of 
year, do we have direct sunlight. Then after six 
hours it is ‘dusky dark’ again, and we must be content 
with the reflected rays of the sun. 

“Some Carolina mountaineers are of Scotch or 
Irish descent, but our valley happens to be English. 
They are a sturdy, proud race, and, secluded from 
the world as they have been, they have retained many 
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of their old customs. They are grown-ups in body but 
childlike in spirit and mind, and they live in the twi- 
light of wonder, ignorance and superstition. 

“People who come to Sunburst and see only a few 
cabins ask, ‘Where are the people?’ There are plenty 
of people, and whenever there is something doing at 
the Chapel they get there somehow, in all sorts of 
ways. We try to have our evening affairs come at 
the full of the moon so that it will be easier for them 
to get there. 

“When Miss Powell was lame I set about learning 
the whereabouts of all our families, but just as I got 
them all straightened out they moved! The moving 
fever strikes in January, the coldest month in the year, 
and even if they only swap houses with a neighbor 
they move. Those who have held on to their dressers 
through all these movings are the ‘best people.’ 

“We are often asked what we use Friendly House 
for. What don’t we use it for! All sorts of requests 
come to us at all hours of the day and night. Wetry to 
make it a model home and a place where our people 
feel free to come. On our calls Miss Powell and I 
generally hold a service for the family, or a bedside 
service for some sick person. Clothes and other 
articles are distributed from our welfare room. Then 
there are the story hours and the music lessons and 
the socials. The whole valley was sick with flu this 
spring, and we went up and down leaving a regular 
trail of gruel, as this was the only way we could keep 
them from feeding the sick children fried meat as 
soon as they asked for food. 

“We have a Sunday school in the morning of 
from sixty-five to seventy-five, and every Sunday 
night a preaching service. The Juniors meet every 
Friday at 4 o’clock and they clean up the church for 
Sunday service. The Mission Circle meets the first 
Thursday of the month. 

“We had a summer school this year through June 
and July of about seventy-five children ranging from 
four to seven. All the usual subjects were taught 
and some more unusual ones. Health courses are of 
particular importance, where it takes the courage of 
conviction to wash properly and have clean clothes 
if you have to carry all the water for the process. 
The women are good mothers, but when there are 
twelve or fourteen children in a family what are you 
going to do? One mother said to me as she was 
bathing her baby before the open fire: ‘I can’t keep 
up with all of ’em, but I do try to keep the least ones 
clean.’ 

“Anything that we can do to show these children 
the joy and fun of learning we must do, because school 
is such a serious business to them. It is so difficult to 
get there. They have to buy their own books. And 
the little ones have such a miserable time in school 
anyway, just ‘settin’ all day on uncomfortable benches 
waiting for their turn to read a few sentences out of a 
book, or spell a word or two. 

“Of course these people in our valley have their 
‘outs.’ They recognize it and work loyally with us to 
change things which ought to be changed. For some 
of them we have to look ahead and foresee every 
step in any enterprise. The young people, however, 
are getting a different idea, and they are beginning to 
plan ahead, and finish what they start. 
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“Some of their traits make our work doubly hard 
or give us a double opportunity for service, whichever 
way you want to look atit. There is enough need there 
to fill our hearts and souls and hands, and it is a chal- 
lenge to the best that isin us. What greater privilege 
would one ask than to lead these people out of the 
‘dusky dark’ into the sunlight?” 

‘Miss Downing’s address was followed by an in- 
teresting little dramatization, which, as Mrs. Pullman 
explained, had been arranged from the study book for 
the year, ‘“New Plans for Old Purposes.” The parts 
were taken as follows: The Spirit of Missions in 
America, Miss Susan M. Andrews; the Spirit of Race 
Prejudice in America, Miss Alice Enbom; India, Miss 
Eleanor Bonner; China, Miss Myrtle Belyea; Japan, 
Miss Anna Anderson; the Negro Race, Miss Mary 
Slaughter; the Spirit of the Clara Barton Guild, Miss 
Sallie Wilkins. The girls were all in appropriate cos- 
tumes and presented the point of view of the foreign- 
born youth of America with spirit and feeling. The 
little dramatization set forth much more vividly than 
any number of speeches could have done the purpose 
of the Clara Barton Guild and the meaning the term 
“World Friendship’? has for these young women. 
There was no doubt in the minds of any of the au- 
dience that the Guild members would carry on bril- 
liantly the work of the W. N. M. A. 

The next thing on the program was an address 
by Miss Sallie Wilkins of North Carolina on “My 
Southland.”’ In introducing her Mrs. Pullman said 
that for a long time she had heard so much about 
“Sallie” that she had been filled with curiosity. ““When 
Mrs. Vallentyne came back from the South,” she 
declared, “‘we realized that we girls in this part of the 
country weren’t in it with Sallie. And now here she 
is. She is a student at Guilford College but she ar- 
ranged somehow to come to the Convention.”’ 

Although Mrs. Pullman had said that ‘Sallie’ 
was “‘just one of many girls like her who live in our 
Southland,” the audience disagreed with her at once 
when the speaker stepped upon the platform, for 
it was quite evident that her personality was unique. 
A vivid little red-haired person, she gave a graceful 
little speech that would have done credit to a much 
more experienced orator and which completely en- 
chanted her audience. 

“T want to say how very glad I am to be here,”’ 
she began. ‘“‘You’ll know just how badly I wanted 
to come when [ tell you that I promised to work in 
laboratory twenty-four hours next week instead of 
twelve, and make up twenty-two regular recitations, 
but it was worth it. 

“When I speak of my South it is with loyalty and 
a love akin to reverence, for it is my home, and in 
that home I have known happiness and freedom, not 
a freedom from necessary duties connected with home 
life and school, but a freedom of thought and religion. 
I was allowed to select my own ‘college and my own 
church. Thanks to my parents, I was never told to 
join any church nor was I limited to attending any 
one church. I like to recall some of my first im- 
pressions of ministers. The first one that I wasn’t 
afraid of was a Universalist minister. It was then 
that I began to realize that religion isn’t sad and 
gloomy and narrow, but that it is just as big as its 
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believers and just as happy as its followers will allow 
it to be. I don’t really know why I am a member of 
the Universalist Church, but I do know why I am not 
a member of a lot of other churches.”’ 

Miss Wilkins then went on to describe her ex- 
periences at the Camp Hill Institute of 1926, and what 
it had meant to her to be there and feel for the first 
time that she was really a part of the Universalist 
Church. “I can’t tell what that week meant to me, 
but when I take an inventory of my inner self I realize 
with great satisfaction that I have grown some. 

“The Universalist Church helps a lot of Southern 
boys and girls. We don’t have to be deceitful. We 
are allowed to explore the field of science as far as 
we like without shaking our faith in God or man. We 
can go to a show, dance or play a social game of 
bridge without having our church tell us that we are 
going straight to the devil. We are allowed to at- 
tempt to understand the Bible without being accused 
of irreverence. The Universalist Church, to me, 
means one that represents God as the Divine Father 
of all mankind, and all men as brothers. It represents 
the goodness of God rather than His wrath. Its ideals 
are so fine that I like to tell people it is my church. 
It means that the Universalist young people are not 
afraid to think. 

“Often, I guess, when you help and help and help 
us, you wonder if it is worth while. What good will 
it do anyway? ‘Trees are going to grow whether the 
soil is just right or not. But the seeds you have 
helped to plant have grown into tall oaks, and you 
can’t put a ten-foot tree in a two-foot box. You have 
helped us realize that God is an intelligent Deity. 
You have helped us take the simple faith of our fathers 
and apply it in a twentieth century life. 

“You have helped us to hear this call: I am more 
than field and forest, more than brick and mortar, 
I am the home of a religion that can stand the test 
of time. Iam the home of beautiful ideals, and love. 
Beneath my shelter you can say ‘Our Father’ and 
truly. mean it. I am your South.” 

The session closed with a group of Clara Barton 
Guild Conferences on ‘Using the Study Book,” 
“Equipment,” “Finances” and “Service,” conducted 
by Miss Andrews, Miss Wilkins, and Miss Ethel M. 
Hughes, and intended to help those interested in 
forming Clara Barton Guilds. 


The Business Session 


The morning session on Wednesday opened with 
a, devotional service led by Miss Slaughter, at which 


she read selections from ‘‘Renascence” by Edna St. 


Vincent Millay. Mrs. Cushing played a violin solo. 
The address of the president, Mrs. James W. 
Vallentyne, reviewed briefly the work of the Associa- 
tion during the last two years, the completion of 
Friendly House, and the building of the church at 
Rocky Mount, which was dedicated on April 24, 1927, 
thanks to the loan of $8,000 made by the General 
‘Convention for this project. The main object of the 
Association in the next two years, Mrs. Vallentyne 
declared emphatically, must be to wipe the Rocky 
Mount debt off the slate. She then announced that 
Dr. Francis B. Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y., had ac- 


cepted the call to become Superintendent of North 


Carolina and pastor of the Rocky Mount church. 
Another announcement was that Miss Hathaway 
is to make her home at the Clara Barton Birthplace. 

Following the president’s address reports of the 
departments were presented. 

The report of the Japan chairman, Mrs. Evelyn 
C. Corlett, indicated that the work in Japan was 
continuing to grow in service and to multiply in ac- 
tivities. Blackmer Home has in it all the girls it can 
accommodate. Mrs. Rowe is now in this country on 
furlough, prepared to spend much of her time speak- 
ing before Circle and church meetings. Miss Georgene 
Bowen, who went to Blackmer Home two years ago 
as Mrs. Rowe’s assistant, is during this’year the head 
of the work. 

The report of the Membership Chairman, Mrs. 
A. Florence Stone, indicates that replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to twenty-four states are not en- 
couraging. Six states show a small gain, two equalize 
loss and gain, seven report losses. 

Mrs. Susan 8. Bishop, chairman of the Friendly 
Letters Committee, reported an increased interest in 
her department. 

The Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, Literature secretary 
and Post Office Mission chairman, reported that three 
new leaflets were just off the press, Mrs. Manning’s 
“In the Beginning,” Mrs. Patterson’s ‘A Simple 
Solution,” and “The Blackmer Home Girls,”’ by Miss 
Hathaway. 

Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, chairman of the Committee 
for the Clara Barton Birthplace, told of all that had 
been done in the way of equipping the Birthplace for 


- social service work—an artesian well, a new motor 


for the water supply, a new bath room, the installing 
of a hot water stack, an oil stove, connection of ell 
kitchen with summer kitchen, purchase of beds, 
bedding and household furniture. Co-operation for 
the benefit of the Birthplace has increased an hundred- 
fold. For the past two years there has been a 
Fresh Air Camp on the grounds during July and 
August, serving children, sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts ,Y. P. C. U. and the Clara Barton Guild. 

The development and growth of the movement 
indicate the necessity for an endowment fund of not 
less than $50,000 to guarantee the future of the work. 
A nucleus for such a fund is in hand, which should 
assume definite proportions and be carried forward to 
completion. It was on Sept. 15, 1927, $1,015. 

The report of the Clara Barton Guild was read 
by the secretary, Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman. She 
offered the following recommendation, designed to 
solve the problem of an age limit for membership in 
the Guild: That in the future Guilds be organized 
only for young women between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five, that every Guild having a majority 
of its members thirty years of age or over adopt the 
study, service and financial program of the Mission 
Circle, and that Guilds now organized of girls under 
eighteen years of age be known as Junior Guilds. In 
closing, Mrs. Pullman presented with regret her 
resignation as secretary of the Guild. 

Mrs. Lucius H. Wheeler reported for the Church 
Building Loan Fund that it is at present serving four- 
teen churches. The total amount of the fund is 
$7,087. The increase in 1926 was $1,100. 
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The General Sunday School Association--II 


Religious Drama 
ms UNDAY evening was given up to the subject 
<3} of religious drama. Mrs. Hallie Gelbart 
@). Reynolds spoke on “Religious Dramatiza- 


: tion,’ explaining that her interest was 
Arist rather than altruistic, but that nevertheless 
her desire to see the drama serve the church had 
reached respectable proportions. “I believe,” she 
said, “that through religious drama countless people 
can be reached, and the field is very nearly an untried 
one. What work has been done has been intended 
mostly for the child mind rather than the adult. I 
am anxious to have writers of plays realize this and 
turn to Biblical material. Too many of such dramas 
to-day are not well constructed. They are filled with 
wearisome dialogue, difficult for even the most skilled 
actors to make vital. But above all, the performances 
must be carefully prepared as to costumes, setting, 
lighting. The drama can do no good if these things 
are not artistically carried out. And through it all 
must radiate the great white earnest spirit of moving 
enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Gibbs, who presided, then introduced Prof. 
Edna M. Baxter of the Hartford School of Religious 
Education, under whose direction the Tunxis Club of 
the South Park Methodist Church had prepared the 
religious drama, ‘“‘Youth’s Prophetic Vision,” by 
Grace Sloane Overton. “These young men,” she 
said, “are very busy in their high school work, but 
they have chosen to present to you this little drama. 
They made the choice of it themselves only about 
five weeks ago, and we have been working on it for 
two and a half weeks. They have been very serious 
in their attempt to bring this message to you.” 

The drama was announced as a series of episodes 
from the life of Amos, slightly adapted from the 
historical account. The stage, which was simply 
the chancel platform of the church, was set with two 
screens covered with hangings, and a pile of rugs and 
silken goods which represented a bazaar. One of the 
screens shielded the entrance. The other, which 
concealed an altar during the street scene, was shifted 
to conceal the bazaar when the action took place in 
the temple. This made the stage setting simple but 
very effective. 

Organ music helped create the desired atmosphere, 
before the first scene and between the acts. The 
costumes were exceedingly impressive and looked as 
if they might have been cleverly contrived from the 
simplest available materials. The actors were well 
trained in delivery and in movement, the rather com- 
plicated Oriental genuflections being carried off with 
poise and grace. 

The climax of the dialogue came in the prophecy 
of Amos of a time when ‘‘judgment shall run down as 
waters and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 

It made a deep impression on the congregation. 
That representatives of a Methodist Sunday school 
made the presentation and a member of the faculty 
of the Hartford School of Religious Education trained 
them expressly for this Convention, added to the 
significance of the occasion. 


The Use of Music in the Worship Period 


The devotional service at 9 a. m. on Monday 
was in charge of Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, who 
used it to demonstrate her ideas on the use of music 
in the worship period. Feeling, as she said, that it 
would be a better illustration of what she meant simply 
to carry out a typical program rather than to talk too 
much about it, she had arranged a very lovely service 
of worship in which all those present joined, and at 
its close she went back over it and discussed the value 
of each item, teaching her audience to sing the hymns 


' and responses as she wanted them sung. 


The service began with a prelude, intended to 
cover talk and create a spirit of worship. This was 
followed by a brief invocation, closed by an Amen, 
which was “‘easy to teach,” as Mrs. Cushing demon- 
strated on the audience at hand. “And if it is easy 
for you,” she commented, ‘‘think how much easier 
it would be for children.” 

A stirring hymn was next in order, in this case, 
“God’s trumpet wakes the slumb’ring world,’ and 
then one of the responsive chants in the back of “‘Work 
and Worship.” This puts the school in the right at- 
titude of mind for a prayer hymn, such as “I would 
be true,” which is followed by a prayer and the prayer 
response, ““Breathe on me, Breath of God.” 

“Some of you would say there was altogether too 
much music in this service,”’ said Mrs. Cushing, “and 
you can change it, of course. I only want to help you 
to use music intelligently in your church school ser- 
vice, no matter what hymnals you have. If you 
teach children to really pray when they sing these 
prayer hymns you will have a worshipful feeling in 
your service. It is possible to teach children any- 
thing, so we must be very, very careful what we teach 
them. I believe it is possible to teach them religious 
truths by music. Please remember that hymns are 
music. So many times they are taught to children 
phrase by phrase, and by the time they have got the 
whole thing the beauty is all gone out of it. First 
give it to them as a whole. Make a picture of it. 
Give them all the beauty there is in the hymn. In 
that way you will be doing much toward educating 
your children religiously.” 


Business Session 


The Monday morning session, after prayer by 
Dr. U. 8. Milburn, took up in turn the reports of the 
Executive Board (published in the Leader of Oct. 22), 
the treasurer, Mr. Homans, the department of teach- 
er training, presented by Mr. Folsom, and of Miss 
Slaughter on Fine Arts, Mrs. Cushing on Music, Miss 
Earle on New Schools, and Mr. Ratcliff on Standards. 

The first business of the afternoon was the 
adoption of a resolution extending a vote of thanks 
to the Rev. Francis W. Gibbs—who had insisted on 
retiring from office—for his devoted service to the 
Association. The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions and Recommendations was next presented by 
the chairman, Dr. Coons. 


Resolutions were adopted unanimously as follows: Com- 
mending the manner in which the officers and leaders had met 
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disappointments in the last year and had carried forward a full 
program; approving the attitude of the Association in favoring 
the cultural aims of those connected with large, well equipped 
schools, and at the same time giving understanding help to those 
having limited resources; appreciating the assistance given by 
other organizations of the denomination, such as the Publishing 
House and the Christian Leader; commending the fine work done 
by the field workers; commending the steadily growing spirit 
of giving among the schools; approving the action of those 
schools which are doing week day religious education effectively; 
recognizing the service of the departmental superintendents; 
expressing appreciation of the hospitality of the Hartford church, 
and the co-operation of the School of Religious Education. 

Recommendations were taken up for discussion one by one. 
Action on the more important ones fo!lows: 

1. That the $14,672.07 budget, the financial estimate for 
the coming year, be accepted. Mr. Manning protested that 
the budget of expenses was too small by some $300, but Mr. 
Gibbs explained that this was to be met by an increase in the 
per capita tax, and that the reduction in Miss Slaughter’s salary 
was made because she was to do part time work for the Associa- 
tion during the coming year in order that she might study at the 
Boston University School of Religious Education. The recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

8. The continuance of the practise of an international 
friendship offering in November and an American friendship 
offering in February, and that the term “‘friendship”’ be substi- 
tuted for ‘‘missionary”’ in this connection. The Rev. Hazel Kirk 
said she would like to know why we were so scared of the word 
“missionary.” ‘We ought to educate our Universalists to have 
more respect for the word ‘missions,’ ”’ she declared. “I should 
like to have the committee explain themselves.”’ The committee 
explained that the word missions in the minds of many people 
implied a degree of inferiority, whereas friendship implied equal- 
ity. A delegate from the Middle West said she had great dif- 
ficulty in getting it understood that missions meant loving 
service, whereas if she referred to a friendship offering the re- 
sponse was immediate. Miss Kirk insisted that she considered 
this getting money under false pretenses. “But we don’t use 
the term ‘missionary’ consistently throughout all our work, any- 
way,” protested Mr. Folsom. “Why am I dishonest when I tell 
my children that we are sending dolls to Japan as a message of 
friendship? Isn’t all missionary work friendship work? It is 
what gives the truest meaning to missions.”” The recommenda- 
tion was acopted. 

4, That the offering at Christmas go to the Near East as 
heretofore. Miss Earle here told briefly the story of Henry 
Murphy, a boy from the Universalist Sunday school at Lawrence, 
Mass., who after graduating from the Institute of Technology 
went to the Near East, and who has taken up a special line of 
work there as director of the Near East League, an association 
made up of those boys and girls who have gone out from the 
orphanages, something in the form of a club, in order that they 
may keep in touch with each other. Mr. Murphy and his as- 
sociates are making an effort to keep alive the ideals in which 
these boys and girls have been trained. The last Near Kast 
offering of our church schools set aside a special appropriation 
for Henry Murphy’s work. The recommendation was adopted. 

5. That the effort to secure gifts for memorials in the 
Washington church be not abated until every school had had a 
chance to co-operate. At this point Dr. Perkins said: ‘“‘We sug- 
gested to the General Association that the Sunday schools pro- 
vide the funds for the baptistry, and they themselves came back 
with the suggestion that they also provide equipment for the 
rooms to be used for religious education. The two go together. 
What the baptistry prophesies the school endeavors to fulfil, 
and religious education in a formal sense begins at the baptismal 
font. I want to speak a word here for the vision of the new 
pastor’s assistant. The platform which she laid down at the 
first meeting with the church school officers was that, difficult 
as were the handicaps under which they were working, she did 
not propose to wait until we got our equipment before we de- 
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veloped a good school. She intends that we shall use this time 
to train up a corps of teachers. You must not suppose that it is 
our disposition in the Washington church to sit down with hands 
folded until the denomination does something for us.” The 
recommendation was adopted. 

6. That the increase of membership in our schools be a 
particular objective this next year, and that the schools be urged 
to study their local fields with this end in view. ‘Does the aver- 
age individual in our church realize,” said Mr. Folsom, “that 
the greatest missionary work we are doing is among the non- 
church members of our communities? Half of our children come 
from homes where the parents have no church affiliation.” Mrs. 
Conner described the experience of North Adams in this respect: 
“The five Protestant ministers asked the superintendent of 
schools to ascertain the religious affiliation of,every child in the 
public schoo!s. He soon had a tabulation of every child under 
high school age in our city of 300,000. We found that there were 
1,500 Catholic children in the public schools and 866 Protestant 
children. Of these 866 only sixty-two were not identified with 
some church, and these were immediately apportioned. Our 
share was three, and we have already won two of those, so we 
have one to grow on.’”’ The recommendation was adopted. 

7. That the field workers be even more widely used during 
the next year. Mr. Manning raised the question as to whether 
the work had been as wisely distributed over the country as it 
might be. He felt that the field workers perhaps spent too much 
of their time in the vicinity of Boston, and asked whether it 
would not be possible for one of them to attend every State 
Convention. ‘Don’t run away with the idea that Boston is 
served by these people all the time,” protested Mr. Gibbs. “I 
can hardly ever get them to come to Fitchburg because they 
are always in Illinois or Kentucky. They can’t be on the road 
all the time. They have to come back and do a certain amount 
of work in the office, and during those periods of course they use 
their Sundays visiting some church in the vicinity. There 
simply aren’t days enough in the year for us to accomplish the 
work that needs to be done with the workers that we have.” 
The recommendation was adopted. 

12. That our young people be encouraged to prepare them- 
selves to become directors of religious education and that the 
churches be made to see the necessity of employing such direc- 
tors. Mr. Ratcliff described the new Department of Religious 
Education just opened at Crane Theological School. Miss 
Slaughter spoke with feeling on the futility of sending our young 
people into religious education work unless we awakened the 
churches to the need of using such professional workers. At the 
present time only ten of our churches have paid directors of 
religious education, whereas there is already a considerable 
group of Universalist young people training themselves for that 
work. The recommendation was adopted. 

16. That the Association ask the General Convention to 
underwrite any balance which may appear between the estimate 
of the committee and the funds accessible to our general con- 
stituency. Mr. Manning spoke as follows: “I hope this recom-, 
mendation will not be adopted. We are facing a deficit in the 
General Convention. To increase this would seem to me unwise. 
Up to the first of this year the G. S. S. A. created a surplus out 
of the money given to it by the General Convention. In one 
year our surplus of receipts over expenditures was over $2,000. 
This has been increasing the reserve fund, which is now nearly 
$9,000. That piled up from the gifts of the General Convention 
while it in turn was piling upa deficit. In this next year or two 
of leanness for the Convention we ought not to expect any in- 
crease of support from them. We ought to draw on our reserve 
fund.” Mr. Davis of Woonsocket then took the floor. ‘In this 
budget which the G. S. S. A. will attempt to carry through the 
next year,’ he said, ‘‘we only allow for $4,000 from the General 
Convention, whereas in other years we have had $7,000. Be- 
cause our G.S.S. A. has been efficient and careful in their finan- 
cial affairs they should not now be penalized for it. I feel that 
it is fairest to let the General Convention know what we expect 
from them.” Mr. Shook said he agreed with Mr. Manning that 
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this was the time when the General Convention needed a little 
release from pressure on the purse-strings. “We can not go to 


the General Convention and ask them to sign a blank check for. 


an indefinite amount,” he declared. Mr. Davis replied that 
Tuesday night would decide what the income of the Association 
was to be for the next year, and then the amount wouldn’t be 
indefinite. Mr. Manning said again that he had been told by 
officers of the G. S. S. A. that they had been piling up the reserve 
fund against just such anemergency. Mr.Shepard of Los Angeles 
moved that the committee be instructed to discuss with the 
General Convention the question of financial support, with a 
desire to find the program that is mutually best. This motion 
was passed. Mr. Gibbs then moved that $6,000 be withdrawn 
from the reserve funds and be deposited in four separate funds 
to be known as the Bissell, Adams, Cooper and Zoller funcs, in 
order that the principal might be preserved, as was the wish of 
the donors, and only the interest be used. This motion was 
adopted. 

Mr. Milburn gave the report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions and the following officers were unanir ously elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. G. E. Huntley; first vice-president, Rev. John Ratcliff; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Laura B. Galer; secretary, Carl 
Hempel; treasurer, A. H. Homans. 


Dr. Huntley then called upon Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall to introduce a distinguished friend, to hear whom 
was a rare privilege. 

Dr. Marshall said: ‘“‘Yes, he is a distinguished 
friend—of humanity. You have heard much of what 
has been done by Universalists in the Near East, but 
you haven’t begun to hear the story. Perhaps few 
of you realize that largely through Universalist in- 
strumentality nearly a quarter of a million dollars 
has been spent on a mission of good-will in Turkey. 
How that is working out you may infer from a single 
instance. One of the workers connected with that 
enterprise wrote me not very long ago that in spite of 
the fact that the Turkish Government had severed 
connections with the Christian Church, they were 
holding services in a Mohammedan mosque, led by a 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, whose salary was paid with 
Universalist money. And furthermore, in the nearer 
Near East in the Balkans, there is an enterprise that 

- for heroism and courage will match any that has been 
undertaken anywhere. And it is because of the con- 
secration and the courage and the patience of the man 
whom the people of the Balkans love as they love no 
other foreigner—‘Erickson of Albania,’ Dr. C. Telford 
Erickson.”’ 

Dr. Erickson spoke in part as follows: 


“T generally introduce myself as Erickson of Albania. But 
that raises the question, ‘Why Albania?’ I’m going to present 
to you just three reasons why. 

“The first of these is Albania’s relation to the world’s peace. 
Albania holds the key to the Adriatic. Albania, because of her 
poverty and insignificance, because she came upon the stage oi 
the world as a state against the protest of the rest of Europe, 
has never been credited with the full rights of a state. Her 
sovereignty has never been recognized as it should be recognized, 
and always on all sides there are efforts made to destroy that 
sovereignty. And all that difficulty comes kecause of this key 
position. : 

“The second reason is the appalling need of Albania for 
help from the Western world. Such words as poverty and riches 
are relative terms in our Western civilization. Poverty means a 
vastly. different thing in Europe or America than it did twenty 
or two hundred years ago. In America it is poverty with con- 
ditions, poverty with possibilities, poverty with blessings, with 
helpfulness. But in Aibania poverty is an absolute word, ab- 
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solute beyond the possibility of any one living only in Arrerica 
and knowing only American poverty to realize. 

“The third reason is that in Albania we have a wide-open 
door to three religious faiths: the Mohammedan, tke Creek 
Orthodox, and the Roman Catholic. Those are the three rep- 
resentative religions of Albania. And the people of those three 
faiths are living side by side in friendship and co-operation. 
There are no religious divisions in politics, there are ro social 
divisions, and in business relations Christian and Mohammecan 
are joining together as partners. There’s an open coor into that 
great Mohammedan world in Albania that you won’t {nd cny- 
where else. I’m perfectly sure of that. 

“And so we’re starting out there in Albania education for 
boys along the line of agriculture and rural trades and rural 
industries, and for girls homemaking, the domestic arts, hendi- 
crafts, weaving, and dairying and gardening. And ours is the 
only school that is meeting that need for that nation. We have 
over there to-day akout one hundred boys and giris thet are 
taking this training. It isoursecond year. Thanks tothe Arthur 
Nash Fund (the Golden Rule World Service Fund) we have I een 
able to double the capacity of our buildings. Arthur Nash Hall, 
our first building on the land, accommodated thirty toys; this 
year the Annex makes it possible for us to have sixty toys. We 
have over forty girls. And we have at out fifteen teachers, most 
of them American. They are over there among tkose primitive 
conditions and real hardships, but loving their work because they 
love those boys and girls and see in them the hope of the new 
Albania.” 


Dr. Huntley then called upon Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall, as Manager of the Publishing House, to intro- 
duce some other friends, “‘since he is so good at in- 
troducing.”’ 

Dr. Marshall responded: “Yes, I have an an- 
nouncement to make that I think will be interesting 
to all of you. Five years ago, when the voice of that 
beloved preacher who stood in this pulpit was stilled, 
the pen that was literally the Sunday School Helper 
to thousands in our church stopped writing also. We 
did not know where we should turn to find a successor 
to John Coleman Adams. I need not tell you the 
importance of that editorial task. We finally appealed 
to a splendid layman and his splendid wife, known to 
all and loved by all, who undertook it, already bur- 
dened as they both were with a multitude of duties, 
with the understanding that they were to continue it 
only until some satisfactory successor could be found. 
What we all owe to Roger Sherman and Laura Bow- 
man Galer is beyond any expression. 

“But recently the time came—and if you had 
been in their home as I have yeu would realize how 
great are the burdens both of them are carrying—the 
time came when they said, “Time will not permit 
any more work on the Helper,’ and I came back from 
their home wondering who the successor would be. 
And then very shortly after one of the noblest young 
women in our church, thoroughly trained, a college 
graduate, and a graduate and post-graduate as well 
of a School of Religious Education—no, I no longer 
use the word happen—told me that she was thinking 
how she could be of the most service to our church 
and to humanity. And—well—I’ll let Mrs. Galer 
tell the rest of the story.” 

Mrs. Galer said: ‘““Dr. Marshall has told you that 
we didn’t take this work on the Helper as successors 
to Dr. Adams. Mr. Galer and I were stop-gaps, at a 
time when there was no one else to do the work that 
had to be done, and carried on month by month some- 
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how, and it is very important work. The Interna- 
tional Lessons are sent out, those topics, by a com- 
mittee that represents the denominations in the 
Federal Council of Churches, not Universalists at all, 
but those topics are studied in our Universalist 
schools. They must be presented as Universalists 
read the Bible. They must be presented by some 
editor who knows Universalist schools and who knows 
the Bible with an interpretation that Universalists 
have stood for, a revelation of the Universal Father. 

“And so, this afternoon, it is my great privilege 
to continue this introducing, and introduce to you 
the young woman who Dr. Marshall has told you 
wants to do a great service for the church, who 
with her background of Universalist nurture and 
university culture, with her gift of youth, is going to 
bring this very important interpretation of those 
International Lesson topics adapted to the youth of 
our churches. I want to introduce Miss Martha Fales 
Fischer, daughter of Dr. Theodore Fischer, and as I 
bring her you may see her accepting not our own pen 
but the pen of Dr. Adams.” 

Miss Fischer spoke as follows: “Mrs. Galer, Dr. 
Marshall, and friends: To succeed Dr. Adams and 


Judge and Mrs. Galer will be a difficult task, a 
challenge. It will be impossible for me to carry on 
the Helper in the same splendid way in which they 
have; out of the wealth of their experience they have 
been able to give abundantly. What I will have to 
give will have to be dug out. It will be meager com- 
pared with theirs, but the message will be to Uni- 
versalists. 

“When Dr. Marshall talked with me about doing 
this work, I told him I didn’t feel I could do it with- 
out help. His reply was, ‘We can’t do anything with- 
out help.’ And so in this task I expect to have help, 
from my father, and from my Yale professors in help- 
ful advice. I know that I shall be able to find a great 
deal of help in the many wonderful books written by 
Bible students, and inspiration in the life of Jesus and 
the life of Paul. I am confident I can count upon 
the excellent and friendly advice of Dr. Marshall 
and Dr. Huntley. And besides all this, I want your 
help. I shall be glad of constructive criticism from 
any one at any time. And so with your help, and 
that great spirit working in and through us, I hope to 
keep up the high standard for our Senior Helper 
during the coming year.” 


The Ministers’ Meeting 


SIH Rev. Charles R. Tenney, D. D., assisted 
‘| by the Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., 
and the Rev. Carl F. Henry, D2 D:, -con- 
ducted the communion service which opened 
the all day conference of ministers Tuesday, Oct. 18. 

Dr. Tenney spoke briefly but impressively of the 
historic significance of the life of Jesus and of the 
service which he instituted. Dr. Fischer and Dr. 
Henry offered prayer and also acted as deacons. 

The Rey. Stanley Manning presided at the morn- 
ing session. The subject for discussion was “What 
Justifies a Denomination?” Dr. Frank D. Adams 
opened the discussion, and at 12 o’clock brought it 
to a close. ““The question,” he said, “is not what 
justifies a church, or what justifies religion. The 
question is what justifies a division of Protestantism 
which has its own peculiar name and function. We 
do not claim for the church as an organization any 
special advantage which does not grow out of human 
needs. A church must submit to the same kind of 
tests that are applied to banks, railroads, and depart- 
ment stores. A denomination will be justified if there 
is a sufficient demand for the peculiar ministry that it 
and it alone can give. Denominations make an appeal 
not to ideas only but to our temperamental sides. 
However I may find myself in agreement with a 
denomination doctrinally, it will not minister to me if 
‘it does not minister to my temperamental needs. 
Also it justifies itself if it has a doctrinal mission, 
a truth to proclaim that no one else is ready to pro- 
claim. The duty of answering these questions rests 
upon us to-day as hever before, as we face the over- 
tures of other denominations of Christians.” 

The Rev. Harry F. Shook said: ‘‘I am not satis- 
fied with the statement of the question. What does 
humanity need most of all that churches can offer? 
Can our churches best offer it in their divisions or in a 


united form? I have not been an especial admirer 
of Harold Bell Wright, but one of our laymen has 
been sending this book, “‘God and the Groceryman,”’ 
to a number of us. It is a challenge to the church to 
minister to the religious life of our day.” 

The Rey. Lucy Milton Giles said that if we had 
brought about acknowledgment by others that our 
statement of truth is right, the next step is to go on 
and apply that truth. 

The Rev. John Paige discussed the spiritual 
nature of the universe and the duty of the Univer- 
salist Church to lead in a great spiritual awakening 
by giving the world the life of Jesus. 

The Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood said that one verse 
which might justify a denomination is “He hath set 
the solitary together in families.’ “I have sometimes 
wondered,” he continued, ‘“‘how effective the Last 
Supper would have been if it had been given for the 
multitudes. In small denominations we get close 
together. There is a place for sentiment, but we will 
not let sentiment stand in the way of a larger good.” 

The Rev. Harry A. Hersey said in part: “I have 
been in the Universalist Church about thirty-three 
years and in its ministry twenty years. I edited a 
denominational paper. In every pulpit I preached 
denominationalism. My favorite text has been, ‘Fear 
not, little flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.’ Now I hope we shall recog- 
nize the kingdom when the Father gives it. Are we 
ready to do the thing that cynical people outside the 
church think we are not ready to do—give up some of 
the scandalous divisions?” 

The Rev. A. P. Corliss, pastor of a Methodist 
Episcopal church in Hartford, was introduced as a 


- man who had married a Universalist girl and who was 


entertaining this week Dr. Tenney. He responded 
happily to the introduction. 
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The Rev. Charles Kramer brought out the differ- 
ing tastes of men that need different kinds of churches 
to minister to them. 

The Rey. Charles E. Petty said that “when the 
larger liberal church is organized, it must be truly 
liberal—permit us to think, feel, will, in freedom.” 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard, introduced by Dr. Carl F. 
Henry as the new colleague of Dr. Nash in Los An- 
geles, Cal., received a warm welcome. He said in 
part: “I am only six months old in the Universalist 
Church. Some sentiment others have I can not have. 
But this I do have now that I never have had. I have 
a place where I can do the things I want todo. Raised 
a Southern Methodist, I wanted to enter the ministry. 
Put off, I turned to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
where I was ordained. There I stayed until I got a 
sanctified district superintendent who smelled heresy. 
I became a Congregationalist, and I am in fellow- 
ship with them now as well as in fellowship with the 
Universalist Church. I am not the kind of person 
who is happy if he is hiding anything. I can not 
go into any other group if I can not be free. If God 
leads the way where the cause of liberal religion can 
be better served through a bigger group I should be 
a coward if I did not say—although happy here— 
Let’s go.” 

Dr. Lyman Ward, who described himself as one 
who had a single track mind, outlined missionary op- 
portunities in the South. 

The Rev. E. V. Stevens spoke of the situation 
in the Saugus, Mass., church which he serves—ap- 
parently assuming that a union movement among 
denominations meant merger of local churches. 

Mrs. C. C. Conner asked where Jesus would put 
the emphasis in denominational matters. She also 
asked, “If church union is not of God what will hap- 
pen to it, but if it is of God what will happen to it?” 

Dr. Carl F. Henry said: ‘“The question of church 
unity is not before us, but we see it in the distant 
future, and must face it. I am a member of the Los 
Angeles Congregational Ministers’ Union. I went 
to the post-Easter retreat at Avalon. Four days we 
sat together as brothers. There never was a word 
about how to build up Congregationalism, but only 
the Christian Church.” 

Dr. Erickson of Albania, introduced by Dr. 
Marshall, spoke briefly and was heartily cheered. 

Dr. Harry Canfield said: “It is intimated that 
Congregationalists have caught up with us. Does this 
indicate we are static? Are all worlds discovered or all 
conquests made? I love our name because of what it 
stands for. I hope we can resurrect our spirit and 
ambition and reach out in search of new truth.” 

The Rev. Fred A. Line and the Rev. Clifford W. 
Collins also spoke briefly, and Dr. Adams then closed 
the discussion with a brief, illuminating address. 


The Afternoon Session 

The Rev. Fred Line presided at the afternoon 
session, and announced the topic, ‘“What I Want the 
Church to Do Next.’”’ The discussion was opened by 
the Rev. Tracy M. Pullman and the Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks. 

Mr. Pullman said: “I find many people in the 
Universalist Church chagrined over the fact that it 
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is so small. The reason is not hard to find. The 
Universalist Church has remained so small because it 
has not had the type of preaching that would make it 
attractive. The most important thing for our church 
or any other is pulpit leadership. I would have live, 
attractive preaching the chief objective of the church. 
We must attract the progressive, wide-awake, ag- 
gressive minds in our communities. People want 
calm, logical, progressive thinking more than any- 
thing else. They are not getting it from the Uni- 
versalist Church. A growing percentage of people in 
the pews are college bred. They are taught in college 
that truth is progressive. They come to church and 
are taught that truth is fixed—if not in the creed, 
then in the Five Points, or in, as an irreducible mini- 
mum, the words of Jesus. In a scientific age we must 
carry our thinking through to its logical conclusion. 
Take the Bible. We know that the only worth at- 
tached to it is its intrinsic worth. We know that 
there are other literatures of equal or superior worth 
to our Bible. But not long ago a Universalist minis- 
ter reprimanded me for reading in the pulpit from 
other literature besides the Bible. In Jesus we recog- 
nize a great man of his day. Throughout the church 
there is a tendency to make Jesus not only a great 
man but the Savior of mankind. We need in this 
modern age to think clear through and present our 
conclusions to our people. It comes down to what 
we think religion is. If we believe religion is a way of 
life we must go further and say religion is a modern 
way. These interpretations must be made in modern 
terms and in modern language. The greatest problem 
we have is to relate religion to the present time, not 
a past time. Responsive Bible reading and Psalm 
reading a great many times is next to useless. People 
do not understand what it means. It hurt me when 
in a Unitarian meeting, in Boston, a Unitarian ac- 
cused Universalists of being Bible Christians. Too 
many of us are Bible Christians. The more we get 
away from tying religion to the past the more effective 
we shall be. The church of the future must be a 
great public meeting place where people may come 
together in search of truth and happily find it.” 

Mr. Line then quoted a minister who said: “‘The’ 
life of Abraham Lincoln is of more value to the youth 
of to-day than the life of Abraham, the life of David 
Livingstone than the life of David.”’ 

The Rev. Seth R. Brooks followed. 

“What I want the church to do next,” said Mr. 
Brooks,” is to work for a well trained, well educated, 
cultured ministry. We have failed to comb the de- 
nomination for our best men. We ought to have the 
best theological schools. At St. Lawrence we have 
four men—we need six. We have $100,000, we need 
$200,000. Secondly, I want the church to develop 
a home missionary spirit. We came into existence at 
the same time as the Methodists. We have 100,000 
people. They have millions. We have been living on 
Smug Street, crowned with self-satisfaction and the 
assurance that we are the people. On Long Island 
for example we have been asleep. Under the Brook- 
lyn Bridge is a little Catholic church. On it is the sign, 
Masses 1 a.m., 2a.m.,3 a.m.,4 a.m. On inquiry I 
found that at those hours hundreds come from their 
work at the printing presses. They go to church and 
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then home. We must take the church to the people,” 

The Rev. H. A. Hersey said: ‘‘I am not concerned 
about the ministry. I want to see our church develop 
a laity that is on the job.” 

The Rev. Laura Bowman Galer made an eloquent 
plea for the spread of Universalist churches out 
through the Middle West. ‘Out where I come from,” 
she said, “we have large cities with no liberal church 
in them, but numbers of inquiring, God-seeking 
people. JI am in the Universalist Church and minis- 
try because of young people. I was in another profes- 
sion. They came to me with their problems and al- 
most always they were spiritual problems. When I 
had a service for St. Francis of Assisi, the Anglo-Cath- 
olic Episcopal rector attended, for he was forbidden 
to have one of his own. When I wanted a service for 
Mahatma Gandhi I had it. In other churches a man 
could not have it. I am in the Universalist Church 
and its ministry because I am free to say what I be- 
lieve—say it openly, freely, fully. We have a great 
stretch of country. Any Universalist minister who 
has not been parked in the East so long that he likes 
the parking, ought to come out to our great stretch of 
country, as B. G. Carpenter did, and build up a great 
church where he can minister to the people and speak 
the truth, orthodox or heterodox, he sees.” 

The Rev. Richard McLaughlin, of Hartford, the 
host of the Convention, paid a high tribute to the 
people who speak fearlessly and frankly their own 
deepest convictions. 

The Rev. J. D. (Judge) Barker of Texas vigor- 
ously defended the thesis that Universalists are Bible 
Christians. 


The Rev. H. H. Niles urged support for the | 


General Convention program of church extension— 
men and money to conquer the cities of the West. 

Dr. Henry said that in Pasadena, a city of 96,000 
people, there are eighty denominations. “I wish that 
we might link a couple of the best men in the denomi- 
tion together for a compaign of education and evangel- 
ism. I don’t want one service or two services of that 
kind in Pasadena. I want a month of such meetings.” 

Mr. Ellenwood said that the lecturers sent out 
should assemble the ministers and teach them how 
to preach the gospel. 

Mr. Shook emphatically urged that the church 
do next the thing for which it is organized, ‘forget 
itself in its service.” ‘We talk too much about our 
church,” he said. “Let us think more of our service 
of mankind.” 

Dr. Lowe, called for, pleaded that he preferred to 
listen—that he would have plenty of time to speak 
later. He said he was glad we could be different 
from one another—that he was in the Universalist 
Church because he could be himself and the other 
fellow be himself. 

The Rev. Hal T. Kearns objected to the ten- 
dency to shift responsibility to the laity. “The thing 
that is going to make the Universalist church in 
Baltimore,” he said, “is Hal T. Kearns.’’ He strongly 
endorsed the plea of Mr. Pullman and Mr. Brooks for 
a more prophetic ministry. 

The Rev. Stanley Manning also was called for 
from the floor. He said: “I would like to see our 
church work for a larger fellowship—the ability to 


work together in spite of differences of opinion. This 
meeting illustrates it. Judge Barker believes that 
Universalists ought to be Bible Christians. Tracy 
Pullman believes they ought not to be. Both are 
here together. We do not stand for slovenly com- 
promise. We stand for putting the spirit of tolerance 
and brotherhood into the whole structure of the 
Christian Church without sacrifice of convictions.”’ 

“Not only does God expect us to proclaim the 
truth,” said the Rev. W. G. Price, “but to take a second 
step—go out into the world and carry the gospel to 
those for whom the gospel is meant—lift the fallen, 
help the sorrowing.”’ 

The Rev. Robert Cummins put in the forefront 
the interests of the college and high school students. 
“The liberal church,” he said, “ought to appeal to 
them. But these young people do not find us. Fora 
long time I could not find you. Reared in the Pres- 
byterian Church, I gave up the church of my father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, the church I went to serve 
in the Far East, because of the opportunity you give 
to young people. W.R. Rowland showed me the way. 
Our message should go to other countries as well.” 

The Rev. L. Griswold Williams said: “‘Nearly all 
the speakers have kept a mask before the face. They 
use words I do not understand. They pass the buck. 
They say God is love. I want to see a church that 
does not believe God is love, but has the courage to 
love human beings. I have lost faith in the denomina- 
tion—in liberalism. It is a welter of compromises. 
I don’t know what the denomination will do next. I 
don’t care. I know my own church will have a real 
issue.” 

The Rey. L. C. Nichols said he resented calling 
our church a failure. “Our trouble,” he went on, “‘is 
that we are too much an ethical culture society and 
not enough of achurch. On Sunday I want to proclaim 
the reality of God and the saving power of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Last Sunday I preached to over 300. 
My greatest ministry, however, is not in pulpit work. 
It is in the warm hand clasp I give to the policeman 
on the beat, and the mechanic in the shop.”’ 

Mr. Ellenwood ‘described the Rev. Arthur Soule 
as one of the most successful ministers in Rhode 
Island. Mr. Soule disclaimed any special power. 
He said the success of his church came from the co- 
operation the people gave and the help ministers of 
other denominations gave in a brotherly spirit. 

The Rev. Clinton Moulton urged our people to 
take their gospel seriously, the Rev. T. H. Saunders 
that we pay our bills and strive for spiritual unity in 
our own ranks, and full recognition of Unitarians as 
our spiritual brethren, the Rev. W. W. Rose that we 
get out of our mood of pessimism, and the Rev. Lucy 
Milton Giles that we seek closer communion with 
God. 

The all day service was closed at 5 p. m. with 
prayer by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 

At the fellowship dinner at 6 p. m. at the Y. M. 
C. A. Dr. John Sayles acted as toastmaster, and the 
speakers were the Rev. Clinton Scott, the Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams, Dr. John Smith Lowe, Dr. M. D. 
Shutter, Dr. Henry R. Rose, Dr. J. M. Tilden, the 
Rev. Fred C. Leining, the Rev. Robert Cummins and 
Miss Myrtle Belyea. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Oct. 380-Nov. 5. Somerville, Mass.; 
Portland. Me. (Messiah); Mechanic 
Falls, Me. 


Miss Slaughter: 
Oct. 30-Nov. 5. Springfield, Mass. (St. 
Paul’s); Headquarters; Fitchburg, Mass. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Oct. 30-Nov. 5. 
Headquarters. 


Arlington, Mass.; 


ere 


THE USE OF DISCUSSION COURSES 


Discussion courses are the fashion in 
these days. Their chief excellencies are 
these: They arouse a new interest in pupils 
weary of the old-fashioned information- 
giving type of lesson. They are life-cen- 
tered rather than Bible-centered. 

The old way was to select a Bible pas- 
sage and to base on it an ethical talk. 
The new way is to choose a life problem— 
one found in the life of the pupils them- 
selves—and then show how the Bible 
may help in its solution. This new way, 
which we cail life-centered, makes religion 
a matter of what boys and girls co, not 
merely a matter of what older people 
think. It has many obvious excellencies. 
It also has some dangers. 

The chief dangers are these. It may be 
welcomed as a method requiring little 
preparation on the part of the teacher. 
As a matter of fact, it requires more care- 
ful preparation than the old information- 
giving course. 

It may be used with too immatuie 
minds. 

It may be used, entirely neglecting the 
background of spiritual truth found in the 
Bible and in literature, thus teaching the 
young people an exaggerated sense of the 
value of their own opinions. F 

It may degenerate into mere purpose- 
less talk. 

If used as the writers of the best text- 
books intend, this new method will prove 
most valuable. It can not, however, en- 
tirely supersede information-giving courses 
and is best used in alternation with such 
courses. 


* * 


TAKING TIME BY THE FORELOCK 


We have an increasing number of 
schools in which plans are made as definite- 
ly and thoroughly as they are in secular 
schools or business houses. One of our 
most competent superintendents sent his 
outline for the full church year, Nothing 
extemporaneous in his school! Time is 
taken by the forelock and success, because 
deserved, is achieved. 

1927 
Sept. 11. Opening Sunday—Home Cor- 
ing Sunday. 
Sept. 18. Regular Session. 
Sept. 25. Regular Session. 
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Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
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OUR INTERNATIONAL MIS- 
SIONARY OFFERING 


On or Near All Souls Days 


We Bind Our Own Country and 
Japan Closer Together Each Year 
by Our Generous Support of Our 
Mission in the Sunrise Kingdom. 


What Will Your School Do This 
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15. 


22. 
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Year? 
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Rally Sunday—Lessons as usual. 

The National Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church Day. Les- 
sons as usual. 

Regular Session. 

Regular Session. 


‘Fegular Session. 


All Souls Day—Japan Offering 
—Lessons as usual. 

Regular Session. 

Thanksgiving Sunday—Lessons 
as usual. 

Regular Session. 

Regular Session. 

Regular Session. 

Carol and Gift Service in Church 
—Offering for Armenia. 

Christmas Sunday. 


New Year Sunday—Lessons as 
usual. 

Regular Session 

Regular Session. 

Regular Session. 

Regular Session. 

Regular Session. 


. Lincoln Sunday—Offering for 


Suffolk Schocl. Lessons as 
usual. 

Washington 
as usual. 

Regular Session—Mite Boxes 
will be distributed. 

Regular Session. 

Regular Session. 

Regular Session. 

Regular Session. 

Palm Sunday—Lessons as usual. 
Easter Sunday—In charge of 
Miss Bertha Currier Porter. 
Regular Session. 
Regular Session. 


Sunday—Lessons 


Apr. 29. Regular Session. 

May 6. Regular Session. 

May 13. Mothers Sunday—Lessons as 
usual. 

May 20. Regular Session. 

May 27. Memorial Sunday—tLessons as 
usual. 

June 38. Regular Session. 

June 10. Flag Sunday—Lessons as usual. 

June 17. Children’s and Promotion Sun- 


day Service at 10.30 a. m. in 
the church. Exhibition of 
Hand Work in vestry. 
Every Sunday—New Members Day. 
Look Up Absentees Day. Regular At- 
tendance Day. On Time Day. 


* * 


MATERIAL FOR CHRISTMAS 


The General Sunday School Association 
will issue a Christmas program entitled 
“Christmas Everywhere.” It is in two 
scenes, ‘‘Christmas at Home,” ‘‘Christmas 
in the Church School.” It gives oppor- 
tunity for several parts in dialogue, music, 
and action. This will be reacy for dis- 
tribution about November first. 

For those who preier the nativity story, 
the Association has it in the form of a 
play, “In Bethlehem of Judea,” by Mabel 
K. Gay, and in story, tableau, and song, a 
program published in 1923. These will be 
sent without charge to any applying. 

The Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, publishes a little book 
ealled “The Christmas Book,” which 
contains a complete bibliography of Christ- 
mas material and many suggestions for 
Christmas celebrations. The price is 


35 cents. 
* 3 

MRS. FRIEND AT BOSTON UNIVER- 
SITY 


Partly because of the urging of Dean 
Athearn, who has watched her work and 
read her kooks, Mrs. Nellie E. Friend has 
entered Boston University Schoo! of Re- 
ligious Education as a full-time student. 
She is in line for degrees. 

* * 
GOOD NEWS AND GOOD RESOLU- 
TIONS 


My dear Mr. Secretary: 

Just a word to let you know that we 
opened up yesterday with 183 students 
and that we now have 197. I’m doing 
my very best with them. 

I'll keep you advised of everything. 
And you bet on it that we will continue 
to do our very best. 

Gratefully yours, 
J.F. Jordan. 

Suffolk, Va., Sept. 138. 

Dr. Jordan’s very best is very good. 
With an opening registration of practically 
200 pupils, the Suffolk School will be filled 
to capacity throughout the year. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Mr. Samuel T. Cushing of Arlington 
has left the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company for service in the 
Engineering Department of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
parent organization, located at 195 Broad- 
way, New York City. Mrs. Cushing will 
remain in Arlington until June, when she 
will remove to New York also. Both will 
be greatly missed in Universalist and other 
circles of Greater Boston. 


Rev. Robert Tipton of North Olmstead, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to the Church of 
the Restoration, Philadelphia, in succes- 
sion to Dr. Francis A. Gray, resigned. 
Mr. Tipton began work on Oct. 16. 


Dr. Joseph M. Tilden, president of Lom- 
bard University, who was taken ill at 
the Universalist General Convention, was 
examined by Dr. Harvey Cushing in Bos- 
ton, who found nothing but nervous ex- 
haustion. Dr. and Mrs. Tilden went to 
visit Dr. Tilden’s mother at East Weare, 
N. H., Oct. 22, to stay two weeks, after 
which Dr. Cushing will examine him again 
and make a mcre vomplete diagnosis. 


Illinois 


Galesburg.—Rev. Lambert J. Case, pas- 
tor. A meeting of the Universalist League 
was held in September, with an unusually 
good attendance. A delicious pot luck 
luncheon was served, with Mrs. N. O. 
Crissey, Mrs. L. J. Case, Mrs. Sumner 
Crissey and Mrs. Ernest Heston in charge. 
Following the luncheon a business meeting 
was held and plans were made for the fall. 
The executive board of the Y. P. C. U. 
met on Sept. 15 to plan their fall activities. 
They cecided on a supper every Sunday 
at 6 p. m., to be followed by a devotional 
meeting. Business meetings are scheduled 


. for the third Friday of every month. The 


organization will sponsor the selling of 
Belerait Christmas cards as one way of 
making money. The officers for the year 
are: Edwin Nash, Jr., president; Helen 
Case, vice-president; Dorothy Miles, sec- 
retary; Robert Herlocker, treasurer; Cath- 
erine Townsend, member of the church 
council and chairman of the supper com- 
mittee; Elva Tucker, chairman of the 
membership committee; Don Tornquist, 
chairman of the social committee; Wayne 
Gregory, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee, and Frieda Robinson, chairman of 
the missionary education committee. The 
members of the church school council held 
their first meeting of the fall on Sept. 12. 
A picnic dinner was enjoyed and was fol- 
jowed by a devotional service led by Mrs. 
Lambert Case. Henry Miles was elected 
assistant treasurer, and his duties will be 
to take care of the new envelope system. 
Plans for two new classes were submitted. 


and Interests 


Mrs. George Zoellner and Mrs. W. W. Hiatt 
were elected official de’egates to attend 
the State Convention at Hutsonville. 
The church council had their first meeting 
at the home of the pastor. Several com- 
mittee chairmen were ‘changed, as new 
members had been elected to the council. 
Mrs. Charles Poor, Jr., was appointed 
chairman of the social committee; Edwin 
Nash, Jr., chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee; Mrs. L. J. Case chairman of the 
religious education committee; and Cath- 
erine Townsend chairman of the college 
relations committee. The various ot1- 
ganizations and committee leaders reported 
on their work and the fall program was 
planned, which is to include a recreation 
night the first Monday of each month 
at which supper will be served. A series 
of illustrated drama reviews of the latest 
plays in New York end Chicago will begin 
on Sunday, Nov. 6. Students of Knox, 
Lombard and Brown’s Business College 
who expect to attend services at the Uni- 
versalist church during the year were en- 
tertained at a party on Friday evening, 
Sept. 30. There were thirty-five present. 


Massachusetts 


Lynn.—Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., 
acting pastor. All departments of the 
Lynn parish are in good condition. All 
the forty-one classes of the church school 
have teachers and the school is doing good 
work. Some changes in the curriculum 
have made it more effective. The Pull- 
man Mission at its opening luncheoa 
listened to the second chapter of its his- 
tory which is being written by Miss Ellen 
Mudge Burrill. Miss Burrill brought out 
some very interesting facts concerning the 
early doings of the women of the parish. 
The Senior Y. P. C. U. returned from the 
State Convention with the efficiency ban- 
ner which they have won for the *third 
consecutive time. Their score of over 
sixty-five hundred points placed them at 
the head of the forty-five Unions of the 
state. The banner will now remain per- 
manently in Lynn. The Junior Y. P. 
C. U. has voted to be responsible for the 
electric pendant lamp which will hang 
over the baptistry in the National Memori- 
al Church in Washington. This splendid 
gift from the Juniors will cost $100. All 
three Camp-Fire groups are very active. 
The Seniors are following a well laid out 
program which will cover their activities 
for the balance of the year, the Inter- 
mediates are fitting up a special room for 
themselves in the parish house and the 
Juniors with representatives from the 
other groups took part in the tree plant- 
ing ceremony at Lynn Woods. Troop 11 
Boy Scouts is fully officered and is known 
as one of the best in the city. The Men’s 
Club at its opening supper had for a speak- 


er Dr. McCollester, our acting pastor. 
The Every Day Club also began its activi~ 
ties with a supper and social evening. 
The big event for the fall season will be 
the Social Bazar, which will be held in the 
vestries on Noy. 16 and 17. A committee 
from the Pullman Mission, with all the 
other organizations of the church co-operat- 
ing, is making elaborate plans ior this 
affair. 

Quincy.—Rey. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
The centennial meeting of the Old Co ony 
Association of Universalist Churches was. 
held in the Quincy church Oct. 5. The 
following officers were elected: Presicent, 
Rev. Edwin L. Noble; secretary, Rev. 
Clarence Eaton, First Universalist Church, 
Weymouth; treasurer, Mr. Fred Lincoln. 
Delegates from Plymouth, Abington, the 
Weymouths, Braintree, Norwood, Quincy 
and Brockton attended the afternoon and 
evening sessions of the conference. Rev. 
H. E. Peters of Brockton, former president 
of the society, presided at the aiternoon 
service. It was voted to conduct the 
meetings of the Association twice a year, 
instead of four times, the meetings to be 
held in October and May, the exact date 
to be decided by the executive committee. 
An invitation was extended the Associa- 
tion by the Abington church, to bold the 
next May meeting with them. ‘‘A Century 
of Service’ was the subject of the interest- 
ing historical address delivered by Dr. 
Charles Conklin, of Canton. Mrs. William 
Babcock was in charge of the supper, 
which was served by the women of the: 
church to members and delegates at 6 
o’clock. The evening service opened at 
7 with devotional exercises conducted by 
Rev. Edwin Noble. The newly decorated 
interior was shown to splendid advantage: 
by the new electric fixtures, which were 
turned on for the first time. Greetings of 
the city of Quincy were brought on behalf 
of Mayor MacGrath by City Treasurer 
Harold P. Newell. Cordial greetings from 
the State Convention were brought by 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons. The principal 
speaker of the evening was Dr. Vincent. 
E. Tomlinson, of Worcester, who spoke on 
“Our Church and Our Day.” 


Pennsylvania 


Reading.—Rev. L. Griswold Williams,, 
pastor. Two recent occurrences indicate 
the esteem in which the Universalist 
church is held by the Jewish people of 
this city. On the completion of thirty 
years of service and the retirement to the: 
position of rabbi emeritus of the leader 
of the Reformed Jewish Congregation, a. 
Jewish paper circulating in this part of 
the state issued a memorial edition with 
appreciations of the rabbi written by 
representative people of the community. 
Following the comment of the mayor and 
leading all the others was placed the 
tribute of the Universalists. The rabbr 
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and Mr. Williams have exchanged pulpits 
in the past, and when the announcement 
was recently made that improvements 
would be made in the Universalist church 
the Jewish congregation offered the use 
of their beautiful new temple without 
charge as long as it would be needed. It 
is worth note that the temple bears on its 
outer wall the inscription: ““My house 
shall be called a house of prayer for all 
people.”’ On Sept. 25 the service was of a 
memorial nature, with the sermon theme, 
“The Hoiiness of Beauty: a Tribute to 
Isadora Duncan.’ A series of four inter- 
pretative sermons with the theme, ‘‘Voices 
of Spiritual Freedom,’ is now being 
preached. Topics are: ‘‘William Blake, 
Poet of the Inner Vision: Freedom from 
the World and Time;” “Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Prophet of the Over-Soul: 
Freedom from the Crowd and the Creed;”’ 
“Maurice Maeterlinck, Listener in the 
Silence: Freedom from Fate and Despair;”’ 
and ‘‘Havelock Ellis, Explorer of the 
Heart: Freedom from Pride and Hypoc- 
Tisy.” 

Philadelphia, Messiah—Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., pastor. The church and 
church school combined for this service. 
The primary, intermediate and junior 
departments each took part in the service. 
Superintendent Krayer of the church 
school gave an address of welcome. Dr. 
Benton’s sermon made all feel like rally- 
ing to the cause. Music was furnished by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Male Quartet. 
A tenor solo was given by Jos. Mainwaring 
and a baritone solo by Walter Harshaw. 
Messiah Church is very proud of its un- 
usual time schedule. In this plan the 
primary, intermediate and junior classes 
have their lessons during the church hour 
from 11 until 12, with a closing service 
from 12 to 12.30, while the senior and adult 
classes meet from 12 to 12.30 for classes. 
All classes assemble in church with the 
congregation from 10.45 to 11. This year 
the primary department has a new class, 
the “Baby Corner,” where mothers may 
leave their babies and go to church know- 
ing the little ones are safe and well cared 
for. This class already has six members, 
three of them under one year of age. This 
class co-operates with the Cradle Roll. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First.—Rev. William Cou- 
den, pastor. Members of the church 
gathered on Thursday evening, Oct. 6, in 
the parlors of the church for a reunion 
and fellowship meeting. The  afiair 
attracted nearly all of the active member- 
ship besides many who are not able to be 
often present at such gatherings. After 
an informal reception, a complimentary 
supper was enjoyed in the large Sunday 
school room, which was decorated with 
autumn leaves, the long tables being 
brightened by bouquets of gay fall flowers. 
Grace was said by Rey. James Tillinghast. 
The post-prandial exercises consisted of a 
short welcoming address by the pastor, 
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Rey. William Couden, two groups of 
songs by Miss Edith Collins, and a talk 
by Mr. Edwin S. Burlingham, the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. The roll 
was then called, and was responded to 
not only by those present but by many 
greetings from shut-ins and members 
scattered from Maine to California. 
Music was furnished by Miss Ruth Moul- 
ton, violin, accompanied by Mrs. Arthur 
C. Fisher. Mr. Charles Russell spoke for 
the trustees, Mrs. A. C. Crowell for the 
Mission Society, Mrs. J. Everett Thayer 
for the Ladies’ Humane Society, Mrs. 
William Spooner for the King’s Daughters, 
Miss Zilla Dyer for the Y. P. C. U. and 
Mrs. J. Stanley Hall for the Clara Barton 
Guild. The committee of arrangements 
consisted of Rev. William Couden, Mr. 
J. E. Thayer, and Miss Charlotte Brad- 
ford. Mrs. E. S. Burlingham was chair- 
man of the supper committee, Mrs. Albert 
Niebels of the entertainment, Miss Anna 
and Mrs. Betty Buffington of the decora- 
tions and Mrs. J. E. Thayer of the recep- 


tion committee. 
* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 


Previously reported ............. 1,482 
Providence, R. I.; Hirst... +: .0>-- 2 
Joliet, Ul. 5 ...<.2-..3 see scone 4 
Bangor, Maine’ . eee ccs 2 1 
Grand Rapids; Michenere. «+ << 3 
iN) 6) Ge eC 6 <.c: 7c: ioeRRe RCS 1,442 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 692. Harrisville, 
R. I., 2. Boston, Grove Hall, 1. Total, 


695. 


° 
* * 


W. U. M. S. OF NEW YORK STATE 
(Continued from page 1378) 


At the afternoon session we were most 
happy to welcome Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, 
who brought greetings from our Blackmer 
Home workers and the Japanese girls 
in the Home. She told of the supported 
girls in the Home in whom New York 
State is especially interested, and of the 
wonderful welcome accorded the ‘‘Friend- 
ship Dolls.” 

Mrs. Schaver of Syracuse sang a beau- 
tiful solo, which was followed by an ad- 
dress by Mr. Leslie B. Moss of New York 
City on “‘The Christian Enterprise in the 
Modern World.” 

Mrs. Lottie C. Hersey of Canton, su- 
perintendent of Mission Study, conducted 
a Methods class with instruction for using 
the study books for the year. 

Delegates were appointed fer the W. N. 
M. A. Convention in Hartford, Conn., 
Oct. 18, 19, and the following officers 
elected: President, Mrs. Alice T. Walker, 
Rochester; vice-president, Mrs. F. G. 
Bolton, Syracuse; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, Rochester; re- 
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cording secretary, Mrs. Edith W. Johnson, 
Canandaigua; treasurer, Mrs. Ethel! Vande 
Walker, Dexter; trustee for two years, 
Mrs. Lottie C. Hersey, Canton, N. Y. 


Edith W. Johnson, Secretary. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Alabama State Convention, Brewton, Nov. 17-20. 
Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
Higious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 


* * 


NEW YORK Y.P.C. U. 


The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of New 
York State will be held at the Universalist Church 
at Rochester, N. Y., beginning Friday evening, 
Nov. 25, through the 27th, 1927. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, electing officers and transacting any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Marion L. Trefethen, Secretary. 


FLORIDA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Florida Universalist Convention for 1927 
will be held in the First Universalist Church, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., Nov. 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

This promises to be the most important gather- 
ing of Liberal Christians ever held in Florida, as the 
matter of the practical union of the Universalists 
and Unitarians, already partially arranged for, will 
come up for consideration and, we hope, consum- 
mation. This announcement is a call to the churches 
of both denominations to send delegates. 

Mrs. M. T. Fountain, Secretary. 


* 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Universalist 
Convention, for the transaction of business and 
the consideration of all matters pertaining to its 
welfare, will be held at the Universalist church, 
Brewton, Ala., Nov. 17 to 20, 1927. 

Mary Smith, Secretary. 
ys 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; 
brief service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

The preachers will be as follows: 

Nov. 1-4: Rev. Minot Simons, D. D., All Souls 
Church, New York. 

Nov. 8-11: Rey. Theodore G. Soares, Ph. D., D. D., 
University of Chicago. 

Noy. 15: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Nov. 16: Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Nov. 17: Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Newton. 

Nov. 18: Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., Tufts 
College, Boston. 

Nov. 22, 23: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, First Bap- 
tist Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Nov. 24, Thanksgiving Day Service. 

Nov. 25: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2: Rev. Arthur Pringle, Purley Con- 
gregational Church, Surrey, England. 

Dee. 5, 7: Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, Dartmouth 
Coliege. 

Dec. 8, 9: Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., Mana- 
ger, Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 

Dec. 13-16: Rev. John A. MacCullum, D. D., 
Walnut St. Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 20-23: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 27-30: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Maas. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
@ dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 


fuss. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. . 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 


Churches and 
Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 


from us 
Send for Catalog or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromield St., Boston 


60 cents 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE . 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size § 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLQGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoe) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are eommoéi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very res- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


“How long you in jail fo’, Mose?" 
“Two weeks.” 

“What am de cha’ge?” 

“No cha’ge, everything am free.” 
“Ah m ean, bei hayes you did?” 


You } killed yo" wife and only im jail 
fo’ two weeks?” 
“Dats all—den I sits hung.”’—Froih. 
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“Tm going to arrest you 


BOOTLEGGER PLEADS 


GUILTY TO SELLING 


DE ap MAN LIQUOR 


The Religion + Masonry 


By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 


“What is Religion? - What is Masonry? 
What is the relation, if amy, between them? Is 
Masonry a religion? If so, what religion-is it? 
If Masonry is not a religion, what is its attitude 
toward Religion? That is to say, what is the 
Religion of Masonry, and how are we to inter- 
pret it?” 

“Such questions, and others of a sort similar, 
have been more discussed than almost any other 
questions connected with the existence and study 
of Masonry. They are asked by friends and foes 
alike, often from different motives and with widely 
differing answers.” 

Dr. Newton answers these questions, and 
many others dealing with the faith, philosophy and friendship of Masonry, 
in this new book, the like of which is not to be found in Masonic literature: 
He has never wielded his golden pen more brilliantly, more sweetly, more 
tolerantly, than here. This incomparable poet-preacher-mystic of the 
Craft has written of the two great realities of life, the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, with an eloquence and vision that will 
uplift and inspire Mason and non-Mason alike. 


Handsomely b3und in blue cloth with gold lettering 
180 pages $1.60, p>stpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Mission Study Text Books, 1927-28 


SENIOR BOOK 
A STRAIGHT WAY TOWARD TOMORROW 


= By Mary Schauffler Platt 


Chapter Headings 
. A Safe Way for the Children: Child Welfare. 
. The Starting Point: The Christian Home. 
. The Broader Outlook: Books and Pictures. 
The Compass: Réligious Education. 
- Companions of the Way: Social Progress. 
. Unto the Perfect Day: World Wide Friendship. 


Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
HOW TO USE. By Mrs. Charles Daniels. Price, 15 cents. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Story of Missions by Edwin E. White. 
A short popular history of missions, home and foreign. 


Cloth, 75 cents, paper 50 cents. (After January 1, 1928, cloth, $1.00: 
paper, 60 cents.) 


New Paths for Old Purposes: World Challenges to Christianity m Our Generation 
by Margaret E. Burton. 

Shows the essentially missionary character of Christianity and emphasizes the 
duty to apply the missionary spirit to establish just conditions in industry, race rela- 
tions, internationalism and all other relations of life. Brings out the necessity for co- 
operation between East and West im the development of the Christian church of Se 
future. Full of concrete material. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
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